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All MSS. and letters relating thercto should be addressed to and the Secretary of State—is, at this moment, a par- 
the Editor, at ome Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. _ ticularly bad business. Very naturally, the old adminis- 


Se en —_— = trators, wedded to the personal autocracy to which 
TT” situation in the Far East is rapidly becoming alone they have been accustomed, cannot see the need 
more serious. Mr. Primrose, on behalf of Sir f0F or believe in the expediency of any change, and 

Edward Grey, admitted on Monday that one especially not in the admission of even a single Indian, 

however carefully selected, to participation in Council. 
are matters which, according to the understanding be- Yet what has demonstrably worked well in Bengal 
tween the Allies, should be reserved for settlement at the #24 Madras, in Bombay and even in Behar and Orissa, 
end of the war, and he hinted that the Foreign Office is Cannot be so very terrible in Agra and Oude. That Sir 
doing what it can to exercise a moderating influence at James Meston, the brilliant administrator of to-day, 
Tokio. On the same day the correspondent of the Man- takes a different view from that of his predecessors of 
chester Guardian in Pekin telegraphed that a large num- bygone generation, and one in which Lord Hardinge 
ber of Japanese troops were assembled for embarkation, and Lord Crewe concur, may not please Lord Curzon ; 
and that 2,000 had been despatched to China on the pre- but it will seem to the rest of the world of good omen. 
vious Friday. He added that the position threatened to The objection that the one Indian to be admitted must 
pass at any moment beyond diplomatic control, and necessarily be distrusted by either the Hindoos or the 
that an appeal by China to Great Britain was about to Mussulmans would hold good for ever as a stop to 
be made. On Tuesday Sir Edward Grey evaded an Progress. It is always possible, as has been done else- 
opportunity that was offered to him in the House of Where, to appoint first a Hindoo and then a Mussulman. 


Commons of denying the truth of these statements. It is not well that the “dead hand” of the super- 
In the light of Mr. Primrose’s declaration last week annuated should be able to obstruct reform in India, 


especially at such a time as the present, and we are very 
to the expansion of Japanese interests in China provided glad to learn authoritatively that it is the intention of 
that the expansion in no way inflicts injury upon the Secretary of State to persevere with his proposal 
British interests ” the situation is fairly clear. Whether #4 to take the earliest opportunity of pressing it for- 
there is to be a war between China and Japan remains ward “ by all constitutional means in his power.” 
to be seen, but that the integrity of China—unless she - * ’ 
can defend it herself—is to all intents and purposes at — Strong protests were made before Parliament rose 
an end, and that something like partition is imminent, this week against the adjournment for Easter being as 
on —— mm so It is not impossinte that prolonged as is proposed. Lord Robert Cecil moved that 
vend “a results of the Great War this may prove the House should meet again on March 28rd (instead of 
imately to be the most tremendous. not until April 14th) and urged, as we have often done, 
° ° . that during the progress of the war it was very undesir- 
The interference of the House of Lords with the able that there should be an adjournment for more than 
government of India in the matter of the establishment a week at a time. Sir William Byles also maintained 
of an Executive Council for the United Provinces— that Parliament ought to sit continuously just now, even 
—overruling the Lieutenant-Governor, the Viceroy if it were only to meet on“one day a week. The public, 


or two of the demands which Japan is pressing on China 


that “His Majesty’s Government have no objection 
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he pointed out, were apt to get uneasy if the opportunity 
for ventilating suspicions and grievances which only the 
House of Commons can afford were denied them; the 
muzzling of the Press increased the need for such a safety 
valve. It is not often that Sir William Byles and Lord 
Robert Cecil appear as brothers-in-arms, but in this case 
the alliance is not remarkable, since it represents, we 
believe, the absolutely unanimous feeling of the whole 
country, quite irrespective of party. Cannot Mr. 
Asquith and his colleagues, autocrats as we all admit 
them to be, afford to make some concession to their 
united friends and opponents ? 
* * * 


Some very important discussions on a variety of 
subjects took place on the motion for the adjournment. 
Mr. Barnes and Mr. Anderson raised once more the 
question of food prices and wages. Mr. Barnes showed 
that the actual increase since the war began in the 
necessary expenditure of a typical working-class family 
amounted to between 20 and 25 per cent.; and this 
apart from increases in rent, as to which he produced 
batches of notices from landlords covering a thousand 
working-class tenants in his own constituency whose 
rents have been raised since the war began. He also 
showed that the Government as employers were doing 
nothing to set a good example by raising wages except 
where their employees were sufficiently well organised 
to force their hands. Mr. Anderson described the 
effective measures taken by the Australian Govern- 
ment to regulate food prices and pointed out that if 
the British Government persisted in describing every 
suggested remedy as “unpractical’’ and in pinning 
their faith to the natural working of the “ law of supply 
and demand ” they had no right to complain if certain 
workers took advantage of the present very favourable 
opportunity of applying the same law to the question 
of wages. The wage-earners, or many of them, could 
get a high price for their labour just now if, like the 
dealers in corn and coal, they chose to hold out for it ; 
but they were not at all anxious to make use of their 
power if the Government would only help them to find 
any other remedy. The Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Board of Trade, in replying for the Government, 
contented himself with putting forward the usual plea 
that there was nothing “ practical”’’ that could be 
done; the answer to which is that strikes are quite 
practical and have lately been very effective. 


* * * 


Two or three speakers in the debate on Monday urged 
the propriety of imposing a special tax on the big profits 
that are being made as a result of the war by many 
manufacturers and merchants. Such a tax, it is credibly 
reported, has already been adopted in Germany. Sir 
Arthur Markham argued that if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would tax to the extent of 20s. in the pound 
the people who are making profits over and above 
what they made before the war, he would do a great 
deal to prevent prices being wantonly forced up “ for 
no reason whatever except that the demand is greater 
than the supply.” Mr. Lloyd George naturally refused 


to commit himself in advance of his Budget statement, 
but it is worth recording that he described the proposal 


as “a very useful suggestion, and one well worthy of 
consideration.”” The tax would, of course, have to be 
retrospective. From the point of view of revenue 
production we doubt whether there is very much to be 
hoped from such a tax, but in the form, say, of an extra 
10s. added to the super-tax on all large incomes that 
have increased as compared with the previous financial 
year, it would be quite practicable, and would certainly 
be in accord with the public sense of the equity of the 
case. It might, besides, have some very useful results 
in the direction suggested by Sir Arthur Markham. 


* * * 


The Censorship comedy for the week was provided by 
Sir Stanley Buckmaster’s admission on Tuesday that he 
had deleted from a German wireless message the news of 
five Social Democratic members of the Duma having 
been sent to Siberia, on the ground that the information 
was inaccurate and was intended to create mischief 
between ourselves and our Allies. We note the con- 
demnation of Russia implied in this naive confession by 
a member of the British Government, but Sir Stanley 
Buckmaster need not have been anxious, for it is not 
such a bad case of “‘ Russian tyranny ” as he evidently 
suspected. The news is accurate enough, but incom- 
plete. The facts are that the leader of the five accused 
members, Petrovsky, was found guilty (apparently he 
did not deny the charge) of planning to circulate a 
manifesto among the troops at the front, urging them to 
refrain from killing their German brothers, and to turn 
their weapons against the “reactionary bourgeois 
State,” and help to convert Europe into a union of 
republics. The other four members of the Duma— 
Muranov, Badaev, Shagov, and Sanoilov-—were found 
guilty of aiding and abetting ; as also were a student, a 
journalist, and two working men. The sentiments ex- 
pressed in the manifesto were evidently admirable from 
an academic point of view, but it must be admitted that 
they were untimely, and that even in democratic 
England its authors would not have been saved from 
severe punishment by the immunity conferred on mem- 
bers of the Mother of Parliaments. 


* * * 


A memorial signed by nearly all the members of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, expressing their sympathy 
with the French and Belgian peoples, has been forwarded 
to M. Longnet and M. Vandervelde : 


We recognise [declare the signatories] that you are not only 
defending your own national liberties but that you are also fighting 
for the freedom of the whole of Europe against the domination 
of despotic militarism. We are filled with the deepest admiration 
for the courage and devotion you are displaying in the terrible 
conflict you are waging against your relentless enemy, and our 
feelings are shared by the mass of the organised workers of Great 
Britain. 

Hundreds of thousands of Trade Unionists, fired with righteous 
indignation at the criminal aggression of Germany, have volun- 
tarily joined the Army which has been raised in the United 
Kingdom to assist the French and Belgian cause. We have 
supported every measure for making this voluntary army a great 
and powerful instrument for the defence of democracy and 
civilisation against the forces of autocracy and despotism. We 
assure you, our French and Belgian comrades, that we are with 
you heart and soul in your determination to free France and 
Belgium from the invader, to secure the re-establishment of the 
ravaged territories, and to put an end once and for all to the 
menace of militarism. 
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There can, we believe, be no doubt that to this 
uncompromising and not inopportune statement of its 
attitude towards the war the working-class movement 
of Great Britain would, if it had an opportunity, give 
a practically unanimous assent. 

* * * 

The appeal of the Board of Trade to the unoccupied 
women of the middle and upper classes—for that is 
what it really amounts to—to enrol themselves for paid 
employment, in order both to increase the output of 
war supplies and to release men for enlistment, is in 
some ways the most striking development of the crisis. 
We have in this country probably a larger proportion 
of women without productive occupation—daughters 
in comfortable homes, spinsters on independent incomes, 
childless wives controlling domestic service in which they 
do not really share—than in any other nation in the 
world. It would be all to the good, now that both 
men and women of the manual working class are, with 
certain exceptions, once more fully employed, if, under 
patriotic impulse, these millions of unoccupied women 
could find opportunities for useful work, whether in 
manufacturing or in distribution, in professional nursing 
or in food production. But the difficulties are great. 
These unoccupied women know nothing of the Labour 
Exchanges. A universal census of available unoccupied 
women, on the lines of that successfully carried out for 
men by the Parliamentary Recruiting Committee, 
would probably be a more effective way of getting hold 
of them. And then they will need training. The 
Board of Trade must see to it that they get proper 
wages, quick technical education, and all the direction 
that is possible. Any direct substitution of women for 
men is a ticklish business—employers will be quick to 
jump at cheap labour. Moreover, there are still some 
forty or fifty thousand wage-earning women out of 
work, who must have the first claim to vacancies and 
to any training that is offered. Still, the women to 
whom society has hitherto denied an opportunity have 
also their rights. It is a splendid chance for daughters 
eating their hearts out at home, who have been so far 
unable to overcome the prejudices of parental gentility. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The persistent 
efforts of Alderman Quaid to procure the removal of 
Dr. Kuno Meyer’s name from the list of Dublin freemen 
were rewarded in an unexpected fashion last Monday. 
The Redmondite majority in the Corporation had long 
hesitated to take up the matter, not because they were 
“pro-German” in feeling, but partly because they 
respected Kuno Meyer's services to Irish scholarship 
and felt that the Corporation would merely stultify 
itself in withdrawing on such irrelevant grounds the 
distinction it had conferred on him, and partly because 
they distrusted Alderman Quaid’s motives in bringing 
up the question. So Alderman Quaid started to write 
letters to the English Press saying that in view of the 
Corporation’s attitude it might be dangerous to grant 
Home Rule to Ireland. This stung the Redmondites 
into action, and on Monday the Corporation decided by 
thirty votes to sixteen to expunge Dr. Meyer's name ; 
but the motion was only passed after an addendum 
had been attached to it “ condemning and repudiating 





Alderman Quaid.”’ The latter, rather than forgo the 
pleasure of voting against Kuno Meyer, agreed by his 
vote with the censure of himself ! 

* * * 

The late Walter Crane, Knight of the Order of St. 
Maurice and St. Lazarus, and Commander of the Royal 
Crown of Italy, struck the fancy of England as “ an 
illustrator.” And as he illustrated children’s books, and 
literary classics which are presented to children as gift 
books, he was stamped as a harmless, kindly, beneficent, 
delightful artist ; and all his efforts to impress himself on 
the British mind as a revolutionary Socialist, at war with 
society in its most pretentious and solemn aspects, were 
as vain as the attempts of his friends to make the public 
analytically aware that he was a born master of decora- 
tive design. Crane himself was interested in art of all 
sorts, and had no notion of concentrating on the thing 
he did well. He would stop designing to pour forth 
sonnets which were neither good enough nor bad enough 
to be memorable, and to deliver lectures which were 
bearable only when he took up the chalk and showed 
what he meant on the blackboard. His extraordinary 
facility as a designer seemed to have completely dis- 
sociated excellence from effort in his mind ; he turned 
his hand to everything he fancied—painting, poetry, 
and public speaking—with complete confidence that the 
result would come right with as little trouble as it cost 
him to fill up a title page or the outline of a shield or 
seal or heraldic lozenge with a perfectly fitted decorative 
design as few men have been able to do since the 
Middle Ages. 

* * * 

In this, of course, Crane deceived himself : he was an 

amateur in all the departments, except that in which 
he was a master ; but he was such a very handy amateur 
that he was never found out either by himself or other 
people. He could draw anything quite plausibly and 
prettily without models or studies ; and though it was 
only when his figures were the materials and the incidents 
of a decorative design that they became great, he did not 
seem to value this distinction himself; and, of course, 
our book buyers at large did not perceive it ; they were 
keen on plausible and pretty “ illustrations,” and 
enjoyed decorative design unconsciously when they 
enjoyed it at all. There was a continual danger of his 
being offered the wrong work, and of his accepting it. 
At any moment a publisher might have commissioned 
him to illustrate Dickens, and one felt that he would 
have accepted the commission without the smallest 
hesitation, and with desolating results. He never knew 
his limitations, because he could do as well as most 
people outside them, and was therefore never stopped 
by an incompetence which was only relative to his 
consummate mastery of ornamental design. He was a 
Socialist of the best type : a most unselfish and helpful 
man. Many of his best designs were made gratuitously 
for magazines, of which he might have said, “ In thee 
there is not half an hour’s life.” His portrait in the 
National Portrait Gallery is one of Watts’s very best 
achievements in that kind. It makes him younger and 
handsomer than he could always contrive to be ; but it 
is more like him essentially than any photograph : his 
character and expression are there precisely. 
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“ NEW LAW FOR NEW 
CIRCUMSTANCES” 


N March Ist Mr. Asquith explained in the 
() House of Commons the Franco-British plan 
for preventing all seaborne commodities 
from entering or leaving Germany. The Order in 
Council embodying it was made on March 11th, and 
published in the London Gazette on March 15th. There 
was thus a considerable interval between the first 
sketch and the formal promulgation, during which 
the views of neutrals could be heard, and on March 8th 
the Government of the United States made certain 
friendly enquiries. No change, however, can be traced 
in the text of the Order, which corresponds exactly 
to the Premier’s forecast. 

Article 7 confines the Order’s operation to cases not 
otherwise covered by prize-law—that is, to neutral vessels 
carrying non-contraband goods. They are to be 
interfered with in four instances: (a) when on their 
way to a German port; (b) when on their way from a 
German port, with goods on board laden there; (c) 
when on their way to a neutral port carrying “ goods 
with an enemy destination, or which are enemy pro- 
perty ’; (d) when on their way from a neutral port 
carrying “ goods which are of enemy origin or are enemy 
property.’ In all four cases the goods are to be dis- 
charged in a British (or Allied) port, and placed in the 
custody of the Marshal of the Prize Court. In all 
four cases the Government may, if it likes, requisition 
them. If if does not, goods with an enemy destination 
will be restored, “‘ upon such terms as the Court may in 
the circumstances deem to be just,” to the neutral 
consignors ; goods with an enemy origin will be sold, 
and the proceeds held in Court till the conclusion of 
peace. In the first two cases (trade with German 
ports) the verb used is “shall”; in the other two 
(trade with neutral ports) it is “‘may.’’ This also was 
forecasted by Mr. Asquith, who did not say that the 
Allies would always interfere, but only that they 
would “ hold themselves free ’’ to do so. 

Over the first two cases no serious controversy 
need be anticipated. They amount to a “ blockade ” 
(in the recognised sense) of the German coast, with only 
two exceptional features—namely, that it will be 
enforced at long distance, and that the customary 
penalties for breach of blockade (confiscation of ship 
and cargo) will not be exacted. These innovations 
leave a balance decidedly in the neutrals’ favour. It 
is otherwise with Articles 3 and 4, prohibiting trade with 
Germany through neutral ports. Such a prohibition, 
except for contraband articles, has never been admitted 
by international law. The Declaration of London, 
when it said that “the blockading forces must not 
bar access to neutral ports and coasts,” only restated 
an unvarying usage. Even the American attempt to 
apply to blockade the doctrine of ‘‘ continuous voyage ” 
(an application which British and Continental opinion 
always deprecated, and the Declaration of London 
negatived) was only concerned with cases where ships 
bound ultimately for an enemy port made a neutral port 
their first destination. It never was stretched to cases 
where non-contraband goods are shipped to a neutral 


port and. landed there for transmission to the enemy 
by rail. On the other hand, we must note that here 
again those who try to break the proposed cordon are 
to be exempted from all the traditional penalties. It 
was the ferocity of these penalties which caused the 
right of blockade to be so jealously restricted during the 
Napoleonic wars, coupled with the fact that before the 
invention and development of railways a belligerent 
could rarely have obtained an important amount of 
oversea supplies through neutral ports. 

American newspaper comment is still nearly all 
hostile, and that is scarcely surprising ; but one cannot 
help regretting the carelessness of thought and un- 
familiarity with international law shown in most of 
their criticism. Take, for instance, this sentence from 
a recent issue (March 6th) of the New Republic, a sane 
and generally well-informed weekly, which gives an 
independent support to the Democratic administration : 

Neutral countries are asked Lo submit to and approve an illegal and 
inhumane policy on the part of the Allies, because Germany has already 
adopted an even more illegal and inhumane policy. 

What is suggested here (and is more crudely reiterated 
in cruder organs) is that the Allies in retaliating on 
Germany are copying not only her illegality but her 
inhumanity. This seems to us a fallacy based on 
a singularly mischievous confusion of ideas. Every 
operation of war is, in a loose sense, “ inhumane,” 
because it occasions suffering. But in the more precise 
sense (which is the only valuable one when you are 
discussing the humanisation of warfare as distinct 
from its total abolition) an operation is “ inhumane” 
if it occasions suffering of a kind not sanctioned by valid 
precedent and international usage. The suffering inflicted 
by German submarines and illegal mines, when they 
murder non-combatant and even neutral seamen, is 
utterly without such sanction. But the suffering 
which the Allies propose to inflict by cutting off the 
supplies of a civil population is as abundantly sanc- 
tioned as anything in war. No fair person calls the 
Germans inhumane because in 1870-1 they reduced 
Paris by compelling a million civilians to eat mice, 
sawdust, and boot leather. No one would protest if 
the Allies by a military occupation of the Slesvig, 
Westphalia, and Rhineland frontiers shut out neutral 
trade from Germany even more completely than it now 
will be shut out by sea. The Allies’ new method of 
cutting off supplies is beyond question illegal so far as 
it overleaps the old law of hlockade; but it is not 
inhumane. The German method is. 

This is not an ad hoc quibble, but a very important 
distinction. The letter of international law is bound to 
be altered from time to time, as the facts of military 
and civil life alter. Even if it were not (as it is) largely 
case-law in origin and tied pretty narrowly to the 
particular conditions which it was designed to meet, 
it is obvious that such post-Napoleonic and largely 
post-Lincoln developments as railway systems, great 
steamships, mines, and submarines cannot reasonably 
be without influence on, ¢.g., the law of blockade. 
It is impracticable, when belligerents are fighting for 
their lives, to draw an absolute line against their making 
“new law to fit new circumstances.” What may be 


done is to interdict their perpetrating a new inhumanity. 
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In the present case one may predict with some confidence 
that the Allies’ claim to cut off seaborne supplies from 
an enemy, even though the last stage of the journey is 
to be performed by rail from a neutral port, will be 
recognised in some form or another by the next inter- 
national conference at The Hague or elsewhere ; and, 
with equal confidence, that the German claim to murder 
peaceful seamen at sight will not be. However little 
the distinction may avail to comfort traders in the 
United States at the moment, it is really a vital one ; 
and those who confuse it are doing mankind a bad 
turn. 

Another point on which clearness is desirable is in 
regard to the meaning of retaliation. The new Order 
recites the acts of the German Government, and bases 
what follows on “ an unquestioned right of retaliation ”’ 
for them. Some writers in the English as well as the 
American Press seem to fancy that this implies an obliga- 
tion on our part to stop our blockade whenever Germany 
eares to stop hers. The fallacy ought hardly to have 
needed pointing out. The continuance of Germany’s 
wrong does not depend on the continuance of her course 
of action. Drowned crews of submarined British 
merchantmen lie at the bottom of the sea, with their 
bones crying for retribution ; and no mere cessation in 
the work of piracy will bring them to life again or silence 
that cry. What could be more one-sided than to 
suggest that Germany may continue her atrocities just 
as long as suits her inclination, and at any time when the 
Allies’ counter-blockade makes her inconveniently 
hungry may, by simply crying quits and withdrawing 
her submarines, escape the whole of the slow retribution 
which she has earned? Yet this is the chief suggestion 
made by unofficial America, nor is it so very different 
from that made officially by Mr. Wilson himself. One 
is surprised to find the American Press—even a thought- 
ful organ like the one which we have quoted—circulating 
the legend that Germany practically accepted Mr. 
Wilson’s proposal. What she did do was to offer, on 
terms, not to submarine neutral merchantmen and 
drown their sailors. She indicated at the same time that 
she would continue to submarine British merchantmen 
and drown theirs. But the latter performance is just as 
illegal and just as inhumane as the former; and a 
British Government may be pardoned for feeling at least 
as much concerned to resent it. 

One has to take American and other neutral opinion 
to some extent as one finds it, and it is no good driving it 
to a quarrel, even if it seems unreasonable in a par- 
ticular instance. Indeed, with all her protests, America 
is quite plainly anxious to avoid a quarrel with the 
Allies. But what is perhaps most noticeable about the 
present policy of neutral nations is the egotism of their 
point of view. Not one of them is standing up for neutral 
rights as such, but solely for their own so far as they are 
infringed. The United States is indignant just now 
because the William P. Frye, an American merchantman 
laden with grain for the British Isles, has been sunk by a 
German raider. The sinking is denounced as an 
unprecedented outrage. But, as a matter of fact, 
German raiders had been sinking neutrals bound for our 
shores with food almost ever since the war began. Only, 
as they happened to be Scandinavian or Dutch, and not 


American, the United States not only was not angry, it 
did not even notice that anything had happened. It was 
the same with mines. When the three Scandinavian 
Kings met, 22 Dutch and Scandinavian merchantmen 
had been sunk by illegal German mines. The total is 
now, we believe, about 30. But until the American ship 
Evelyn sank off Borkum, the United States, both official 
and unofficial, simply ignored the mine atrocity. It is 
the same still with the submarine atrocity ; America 
barely realises that there is any atrocity in it, and will not 
realise more unless and until to the tale of drowned 
Britons and Scandinavians some drowned Americans are 
added. Human solidarity in all its branches is of slow 
growth. Two generations ago Dante Rossetti wrote a 
not unimpressive sonnet, “On Refusal of Aid Between 
Nations.” The last six lines are worth re-reading to-day, 
as a singularly exact description of the attitude of the 
neutral nations to each other, as well as to their wronged 
Belgian sister. 


LORD KITCHENER AND LABOUR 
E ITHER Lord Kitchener has a private secretary of 


superlative ability or else the stories we used to 

hear of his incapacity for speechmaking must be 
dismissed as fables. It may be, however, that it is only 
the public function where polite and eloquent inanities 
are required that finds him dumb. At all events the 
appeal which he made in the House of Lords on Monday 
to “‘ all those who are engaged in the manufacture and 
supply of war materials "’ could not have been improved 
upon. His words were perfectly calculated to make a 
profound impression on those whom he wished to impress ; 
and at the same time to avoid giving any sort of offence ; 
his acknowledgment of the fundamental justice of 
labour’s claim was the most generous that has yet been 
offered by any member of the present “‘ democratic ” 
Government ; and the actual result, as far as can yet be 
judged, has been admirable. If the speech with which 
Lord Lansdowne followed him had received equal publi- 
city, the good effect might have been neutralised, but for- 
tunately it did not. Lord Lansdowne, speaking presum- 
ably for'his party in the Upper House, had but two points 
to dwell upon : the first was the urgent need for further 
statutosy safeguards for the employers’ profits in con- 
nection*with the new Defence of the Realm Act, and the 
second the duty of the Government to deal sternly and 
fearlessly with discontented workmen—* the enemy 
within our gates’’ was his phrase. There are more 
reasons than one why we should be profoundly thankful 
that the man who was at the head of the War Office 
during the early stages of the Boer War is not there now. 
Speeches like Lord Lansdowne’s are the strongest 
possible justification of the attitude which was adopted 
recently by the Clydebank engineers. The employer 
may think of nothing but his profits : the workman must 
think of nothing but his country. That is, of course, 
really an unfair way of describing the attitude of our Lord 
Lansdownes as they see it themselves, but it describes 
quite accurately the impression which such speeches 
naturally produce on the working man who reads them. 
The rank and file of the British Trade Unions are as 
patriotic as any of us need wish, but they are not angels. 
One and all, we make not the slightest doubt, they are 
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prepared to work to meet the country’s wants in this 
crisis as they have never worked before in their lives ; 
and even if need be to bear without complaint the heavy 
burden imposed upon them by the increased cost of 
living. But when the workman is led to believe that it 
is only he who is being asked to make sacrifices ; that his 
employers meanwhile are seizing the opportunity to ask 
unheard-of prices for the goods he is making and to reap 
unheard-of profits ; that coalowners and ironmasters, 
wholesale clothiers and shipowners, besides numberless 
middlemen and agents (like the widely advertised Mr. 
Meyer), are making fortunes whilst he and his family go 
short; and, finally, that the eminent spokesmen of 
capital in Parliament do not consider it in the least 
improper to press for the fullest “‘ compensation ”’ on all 
occasions, who can wonder if he becomes discontented ? 
To remain content, indeed, in such circumstances would 
be something more, or rather less, than human. There is 
no ground at all for suggesting that Labour has less 
patriotism than Capital. The chief difference between 
the two is that whilst the employer can find means to 
grow rich at his country’s expense without doing any 
public act that can be branded as unpatriotic, the work- 
man cannot even attempt to maintain his hard-won 
standard of life except by means which arouse righteous 
indignation on every hand. The miners are now de- 
manding a 20 per cent. increase of wages. Probably they 
will get it ; but if they do not, they will strike, and every- 
one will hear of “‘ the enemy in our midst.” But what 
everyone does not hear is (we quote Sir Arthur Mark- 
ham, a sufficiently high authority on the subject) that 
“ the price of coal in Wales [i.c., at the pit] was advanced 
at one moment on Saturday by a further 5s. per ton. The 
price has now been advanced by from 70 to 100 per cent., 
but the miners in the meantime have not received a 
penny increase in wages.”’ It is all very well to argue 
that the country is at war and that in war time the 
workers ought not to do anything to obstruct production. 
But the wage-earner is always at war with the employer, 
and always will be until the employer calls a truce ; for 
since it happens that the surplus, over the division of 
which the war is waged, passes in the first place always 
into the hands of the employer, it is only the latter who 
can call a truce by voluntarily offering the workers a 
just share. A truce that simply means no strikes is no 
truce at all, for it gives the employer all he fights for and 
the employee nothing. That is a point upon which Lord 
Lansdowne and his friends would do well to ponder. 
The most satisfactory feature of Lord Kitchener's 
speech was the evidence it contained that he, at any 
rate, understood something of the workman’s point of 
view, and the intimation that the Government are at last 
about to adopt the simple and obvious method of putting 
an end to all labour troubles as far as the production of 
war materials is concerned. (As regards labour that is 
employed on other forms of production, the case is, of 
course, far otherwise ; the Government still, it appears, 
fail altogether to recognise their responsibility in the 
matter, and doubtless further strikes will occur.) We do 
not yet know the terms upon which factories are to be 
taken over; but the mere fact that they are to be taken 
over, and that the workers therein will be working 
directly for the State during the remainder of the war, 


means that the labour problem has been solved both as 
regards the possibility of strikes and as regards the effect 
of Trade Union rules in restricting output. To the arm- 
chair critic many of those rules seem utterly unreason- 
able; but anyone who investigates them will find that they 
form an absolutely vital part of the defences by which the 
standard of living of a whole class of workers is preserved. 
It is certainly desirable that in so far as they curtail pro- 
duction they should be waived at the present time, but 
they cannot and ought not to be waived without a firm 
guarantee that they will be re-established without ques- 
tion at the end of the war. The Trade Unions believe that a 
great many employers would seize this opportunity if they 
could of abolishing these restrictions altogether, and there 
can be no doubt that their belief is thoroughly well 
founded. As the special correspondent of the Times at 
Clydebank put it the other day, “* The fact that one em- 
ployer described as almost criminal the suggestion that 
these ‘ iniquitous ’ restrictions should be reimposed after 
the war shows the need for ample safeguards for the 
men.” It does; and the only sufficient safeguard is a 
public guarantee by the Government; about which, once 
the factories are taken over, there should be no difficulty. 

On one further point in Lord Kitchener’s speech we 
may add our word to all that has been said in the Press 
this week. ‘‘I have heard,” he said, ‘“‘ rumours that 
workmen in some factories have an idea that the war 
is going so well that there is no necessity for them to work 
their hardest.’’ The remedy for any misunderstandings 
of this sort is clearly in Lord Kitchener’s hands. He has 
only to give orders that the news of reverses is to be 
permitted to be published as freely as the news of 
victories. The policy of the Press Bureau for the past 
six months has been never to announce the loss of a 
position until it has been retaken. The folly of this 
policy bas been pointed out time after time by practi- 
cally every journal in the kingdom ; its only conceivable 
object is to create that very kind of false optimism 
which Lord Kitchener deplores; and it completely 
ignores the psychological fact that public opinion in 
this country is never in a more healthy condition (from 
the War Office point of view) than just after the news 
of a reverse has been received. Lord Kitchener cannot 
attend to everything, but would it not be worth his 
while to devote a little time to the thorough reorganisa- 
tion of the military censorship on common-sense lines ? 
We know nothing of the personnel of the censorship 
and the Press Bureau, but we are inclined to suspect 
that what is now gradually being recognised as an 
extremely important job has been left in the hands of 
persons whose services were not urgently desired else- 
where. It is not, of course, in this case a question of 
Sir Stanley Buckmaster’s personal competence, but of 
the competence of the military advisers who have been 
assigned to him. 

In conclusion, we may perhaps point out that Lord 
Kitchener's speech very amply confirmed what we have 
always maintained in these columns—namely, that the 
real responsibility for such labour troubles as have 
occurred rests upon the Government, since they alone are 
in a position to take the measures necessary to establish 
a more satisfactory state of affairs. And at last they 
are going to take them—or some of them. 
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IRELAND 
AND THE NATIONALIST PARTY 
[FROM AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT. ] 

OME recent speeches of the Irish Nationalist 
S leaders have led Unionists to express an anxiety 
that is perhaps partly feigned. Not that Mr. 
Redmond, Mr. Dillon, and Mr. Devlin have in any way 
changed their opinions of the Germans and of Ireland’s 
duty in the war. Mr. Redmond, Mr. Dillon, and Mr. 
Devlin (the last especially) have for many months past 
been making a determined and a not unsuccessful effort 
to induce Irishmen to join Lord Kitchener’s army and 
distinguish themselves on the fields of France. The 
politicians have practised what they preached ; four of 
them—Mr. Redmond’s son and his brother, Mr. T. M. 
Kettle, and Mr. Stephen Gwynn—now wear the King’s 
uniform. There is no suggestion either in any of these 
speeches that Ireland, as represented by Mr. Redmond 
and the Party, has any “ independent” view on the 
subject of the causes and objects of the war. Mr. 
Redmond has not only never had the opportunity, but 
he has never had the desire to become a European 
statesman, like, say, Tizsa, in Hungary. With one or 
two exceptions, notably Mr. Dillon, long a thorn in Sir 
Edward Grey’s side, the members of the Irish Party 
have made no study of foreign politics. Previous to the 
war the Party was vaguely Liberal in its attitude 
towards foreign affairs, and we may take it to be certain 
that so long as Mr. Asquith and his colleagues are 
unitedly bent on the prosecution of the war, they will 
be disturbed by no peace talk from their Irish allies. 
Even if there should be English divisions later on, one 
fancies that the Irish Party as a whole will aim at 
keeping clear of the controversy. Anyhow, this is to look 
too far ahead. 

No; the Irish Party is being attacked by Unionists, 
not for its European views, but for its Irish policy. It 
still has an Irish policy: this is the offence. At the 
Belfast review of National Volunteers, Mr. Dillon spoke 
very plainly about Home Rule. “If,” he said, “ our 
enemies in the future attempt to rob Ireland of the fruits 
of her sacrifices, the deeds that have been wrought by 
her soldiers on the fields of Europe will stand behind her, 
as a mighty argument which will make our cause, I believe, 
successful. . . . We will never consent—and I say it in 
face of the Nationalists of Belfast who may yet have to 
make good my words—to divide this island or this 
nation.” Mr. Dillon’s candour mightily shocked the 
Dublin Unionists. Their newspaper, which is the most 
loyal institution in Ireland, if not in the Empire, has 
been keeping an eye on Mr. Shaw, but it had missed the 
provocative party speeches of the Ulster Unionists—far 
worse than Mr. Dillon’s. Indeed, the present state of 
mind of the Covenanters is condemned even in military 
circles, as has appeared from a recent dispute between 
the War Office Times and the Belfast Newsletter. The 
causes of that dispute were instructive. The War 
Office Times, which describes itself as an independent 
journal, had indulged in amiable reflections on the 
peaceful future of Ireland, whereupon it wes furiously 
attacked by the Orange organ. ‘“* Ulstermen,”’ said the 


Newsletter, ““ having fought to deliver Belgium from the 
Prussian aggressor, will not tamely submit to the sub- 
jugation of their province ”; and it went onto recall the 
utterances of our greatest General, Sir George Richardson, 
and his promise that Ulstermen, “ thoroughly trained 
and with vast experience of war,” would easily relegate 





Home Rule to the devil. Finally, the War Office Times 
expressed a hope that if any resistance to the Home 
Rule Act was attempted in Ulster, the Government 
would immediately imprison the ringleaders. The 
controversy, though widely noticed in the Home Rule 
Press, escaped the attention of the Dublin loyalists, who 
now, however, allow that the speeches of the Ulstermen 
brought to their notice are, if correctly reported, re- 
prehensible. But all reproofs, eventhe most honest, are 
vain. The prospect of Irish union, vivid as it was for 
a week or two after the outbreak of war, has now faded, 
and it is waste of time to inform Irishmen that “ the 
King’s cause admits of no divided allegiance.” 

If we examine the speeches of Irish Party leaders since 
August last, we will find that the utterances of the Home 
Rulers have been informed by a more generous spirit 
than those of Sir Edward Carson’s partisans in Belfast. 
Mr. Redmond in particular has been careful to avoid 
saying one word that could offend the most sensitive 
of Covenanters. In his speech at Manchester last 
Sunday he referred again to the dream he has of joint 
action (presumably under British control) between the 
National Volunteers and the Ulster Volunteers for 
Home Defence. It will be said that Mr. Redmond can 
afford to be generous, now that the Home Rule Bill has 
been “ piloted’ (as Irish Boards of Guardians put it) 
“into the Statute Book” in spite of the party truce. 
But in negotiations with the War Office Sir Edward 
has had the advantage, for the War Office fought shy 
for long of Mr. Redmond’s project for an Irish—i.e., 
Nationalist—Brigade in Kitchener’s army; whereas, 
every Covenanter who wishes to enlist can join his 
political pals in an Ulster Division without difficulty. 
Mr. Redmond spoke at Manchester of the pressure that 
had been applied to prevent Irish recruits from joining 
Irish regiments. Furthermore, several of the militarists 
who were involved last spring in what Mr. Asquith 
described as “a grave and unprecedented outrage,” 
have received war appointments; no raids have been 
made on the arsenals of the Covenanters, but, in the 
South, Nationalists—not, it is true, of Mr. Redmond’s 
party—have been arrested for storing ammunition, and 
the Government has said that their coercion of Ulster 
at any future time is “ unthinkable.” There has been, 
in fact, to say the least, nothing in the policy of Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. Birrell, and Lord Wimborne to encourage 
the Nationalist Party to feel itself in the position of the 
top dog; their only aim has been to keep the two 
important Irish parties in a good temper, as far as 
possible. This task is really a light one, because both 
Sir Edward Carson and Mr. John Redmond sincerely 
hope that the Germans will be beaten. 

Meanwhile, the Irish Party and organisation maintain 
their hold upon the country. The passage of the Home 
Rule Bill has not been followed by any relaxation of the 
old political discipline. ‘ We are still,” said Mr. Dillon 
at Belfast, “ living in very critical moments ” ; a change 
of leadership or a weakening of the “ machine ’’ would 
spell disaster. Our Belgian enthusiasts and our German 
enthusiasts combine to agree that in August last Mr. 
Redmond should have forgotten his own “ wretched 
little policy,’’ and have pledged Ireland unconditionally 
in the heroic spirit of the past. ‘“ The old Ireland,” 
says the All-for-Belgium Party, “ poured out her blood 
on European battlefields without thought of recom- 
pense or profit.” “She prayed,” say the friends of 
Germany, “ for the rise of a Power that would threaten 
Britain’s greatness, and now when such a Power appears, 
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our leaders, instead of throwing their caps in the air 
and crying Hoch! have a little chat, and make a little 
bargain in the Prime Minister’s room.” But, as Irish 
poets have remarked, ‘“ Romantic Ireland’s dead and 
gone”; our emancipated peasantry and our prosperous 
country shopkeepers have little use for transcendental 
politics, whether Lieutenant Kettle’s or Sir Roger Case- 
ment’s ; it is now no secret that if an accident had hap- 
pened to the Home Rule Bill, anti-recruiting feeling in 
Ireland would not have been confined to the Sinn Fein 
and pro-German parties, but would have been encouraged 
by many of Mr. Redmond’s own supporters. In the 
value to be’attached to Mr. Redmond’s triumph of last 
September we find now the only serious point in 
dispute among Nationalists, for thoroughgoing pro- 
Germanism makes no converts in Ireland: I have seen 
the Kaiser and his soldiers loudly cheered in the popular 
picture palace of an Irish town, but immediately after- 
wards the same audience rose enthusiastically to its 
feet at sight of the British Army and the King—this was 
but a survival of the ancient chivalry, worthy to be 
recorded. But Mr. Redmond’s critics assert that the 
triumph of September was a useless thing, and worse 
than useless, for it exasperated the Ulstermen and 
destroyed all chances of Irish union by consent ; thus 
England’s old game, Divide and Govern, was played 
for her by Irishmen. Lieutenant Kettle, indeed, 
declares in his audacious recruiting speeches that 
England has now been civilised by the Irish, but the 
irreverent hold their sides in unholy merriment, ejacu- 
lating the One Bright [Green] Spot! Besides, if the 
Empire has decided to be governed for evermore 
according to Irish ideas, what need had Mr. Redmond 
to be bargaining in the House of Commons during the 
Battle of the Marne ? 

If, on the contrary, England, when the war is over, 
relapses into exclusive Nationalism, the mere fact of 
Home Rule being upon the Statute Book will help Mr. 
Redmond but little. The war involves the revision of 
the Bill in its most important details of Finance, and 
Imperialists of the Prussian stamp, given the oppor- 
tunity, will easily discover plausible methods of re- 
ducing Irish self-government to absurdity. The truth 
is, of course, that Mr. Redmond has identified his 
prospects with those of British Liberalism ; but he did 
that not in August last, hut many years ago, and he has 
been fiercely criticised for it in Ireland. A considerable 
majority of the Irish approve of the war, the objects of 
which can be identified with British Liberalism ; British 
Liberalism is, therefore, in good repute in Ireland, and 
Mr. Redmond’s critics make little headway. It is 
difficult to think that Mr. Redmond had really any 
choice of policy in August last. He might perhaps, 
have insisted that immediate preparations should be 
made for opening an Irish Parliament ; but this would 
have almost amounted to “ pro-Germanism,” and the 
Irish people, as it happened, are more pro-Belgian in their 
sympathies. 


THE FIGHTING PARSON 
M tee ai of the House of Lords have lately 


been discussing the question whether clergy- 

men ought to fight with only less interest 
than the question whether the Derby ought to be run. At 
present, we believe, the clergy are exempt from military ser- 
vice in Austria and Belgium, partially exempt in Germany 
and Italy, but in France they are on a level with ordinary 
citizens. We have seen it stated, indeed, that as many 


as 30,000 priests, “ religious *’ and seminarists are serving 
in the French Army at the present time. In the 
eyes of the Catholic Church the immunity from 
military service, so long enjoyed by the clergy, is not 
only a privilege, but a right. The Catholie Church 
holds that a priest is a minister of peace, and to some 
extent betrays his office by becoming a minister of war, 
and Popes like Leo XIII. have protested strongly against 
the laws which in various countries have forced the 
clergy into military service. The Church of England 
view seems to be much the same, if we may judge from 
the utterance of the Archbishop of Canterbury during 
the recent controversy. On the other hand, some of the 
young Anglican clergy seem to have joined the fighting 
ranks, and last month one of them—Captain Studd, of 
the 12th Battalion of the County of London Regiment, 
who held a curacy in Holloway—was killed in action. 
How restive some of the young clergy are under the 
discouragement of their bishops may be seen in a letter 
quoted some time ago in the Daily News, in which a 
clergyman wrote : “ I am downright tired and ashamed 
of kneeling and bobbing about on hassocks, while those 
brave men are so freely giving their lives for their country 
and for us, and we are doing absolutely nothing.” There 
was even talk for a time of raising a corps of clergymen. 
The Presbyterian view is apparently more in favour of 
parsons going into the firing line. The Times announced 
in November last that in the course of a few days six 
Church of Scotland ministers in the Lothians had 
enlisted as privates in the Kitchener army, and Pro- 
fessor W. P. Paterson, of Edinburgh University, declared 
that he and many of his clerical fellows were “‘ proud of 
my brethren who have thought it their duty to join in 
the fight.” Incidentally, he quoted with strong 
approval the saying of Christ to the Apostles : “‘ He that 
hath no sword, let him sell his garment and buy one.” 
English Nonconformist ministers have in several cases 
adopted the same interpretation of their duties ; we have 
heard of a number of Congregationalist ministers who 
have enlisted. 

Certainly, among so pugnacious a race as the clergy, it 
would be odd if many did not rebel against the con- 
vention which forbids them to take part in war. It 
cannot always have been by their own desire that they 
remained ministers of peace. Otherwise, Charlemagne 
would hardly have found it necessary to prohibit them 
from taking part in war, and to threaten with degrada- 
tion any bishop, priest, deacon, or sub-deacon who bore 
arms. At the same time, we have the record of a bishop 
who proved such a fine horseman that Charlemagne 
insisted on turning him into a soldier, and getting some 
less agile man to look after the souls of his people. 
Apart from this, bishops were by no means famous as 
keepers of the peace through the Middle Ages. The 
bishop was the rival of the noble, and, like the noble, was 
frequently ready to fight for his privileges. He was 
capable even of going to war with his archbishop. In 
1196 Bishop William, of Lisieux, made war on the 
Archbishop of Rouen, till the latter excommunicated 
him, denouncing him for “ having raised his heel 
against his mother, the Church of Rouen, impelled by a 
spirit of pride and by every pestilential breath of Erebus.” 
A few years later the Archbishop of Reims took part in 
the crusade against the Albigenses, and about the same 
date we find the Archbishop of Narbonne and the 
Archbishop of Bordeaux fighting on the side of King 
Alfonso of Castile against the Saracens. A great 
number of bishops took part in the crusades, some of 
them coming back “laden with glory, money, and 
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relics." The lower clergy apparently were exempt 
from military service, but in the thirteenth century the 
bishop was expected, like any other member of the 
aristocracy, to bear arms. There survives a pathetic 
letter, written by a literary and peace-loving bishop, 
summoned to appear with his men-at-arms before the 
French King at the end of the twelfth century, in which 
he protests : “‘ I know nothing of military affairs. I am 
vowed to religion, which is not to lead the life of camps. 
Yet here I am called, who have never taken part in 
battle, and am ordered to arm myself, I who have 
never been able to bear arms.” 

The monks, unlike the bishops, seem, as a rule, to 
have been genuine men of peace. They accompanied 
the armies in great numbers, and it was usual, we are 
told, for them to try to persuade the belligerents to 
come to terms. If they failed in this, they remained 
to carry the wounded to the physicians, to bury the dead, 
and to perform similar offices. The monk in war seems 
to have been the pioneer of the Red Cross. At the same 
time he did not always refrain from the fighting. When 
England and Scotland were at war in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, monks, as well as greater dignitaries 
of the Church, took part in the defence of England, 
and fought at Neville’s Cross. The Scottish King cast 
contempt on this army of clerics. ‘“‘ In England,” he 
declared, “‘ there are no men of war, but mere clerks, 
holy-water-sprinklers ; we will turn these confessors into 
martyrs.” The English monk who has left an account 
of the battle in a Latin poem grimly comments on this : 
“These clergy, these confessors, whom David called 
holy-water-sprinklers, gave short shrift with oaken 
staves to their mockers, who lie thus dead for their 
sins.” 

Nor was it only in the Middle Ages that clergymen 
revealed themselves as capable skull-crackers. They 
have taken a prominent part in war after war ever since. 
They have been especially fiery rebels. What would 
the Irish insurrection in 1798 have been without Father 
Murphy ? What would the various Orange insurrec- 
tions that have not come off have been without the 
blood-bespattered speeches of the Orange divines ? 
Nor does any one who knows these divines doubt that 
many of them would insist on being present on the day of 
battle if it ever arrived, just as the Rev. George Walker, 
of Derry, insisted on being present at the Battle of the 
Boyne, greatly to the disgust of King William. Priests 
were even to be found fighting for the freedom of Italy 
in the armies of the atheistical Garibaldi. The fighting 
cleric is a figure that the great mass of people would 
naturally love if it were not for the fear that he might, 
like the medisval bishop, frequently fight for his own 
pocket and his own glory. 

It is difficult to see, however, why the tradition that 
the clergy should not fight has survived in a society 
which does not accept the pacifist ideal, and which almost 
invariably believes that any war it fights is a holy war. 
Originally, the abstention of the clergy must have been 
on pacifist grounds. In the early centuries of the 
Christian religion, indeed, it was widely held that no 
Christian ought to perform military service. It was 
this as much as anything else which so often infuriated 
rulers against the Christians. To-day this argument is 
abandoned, and the defence of the immunity of the 
clergy is based on the theory that the Christian Church 
is an international institution, and that for clergymen 
to enter into national quarrels would be an outrage upon 
a great catholic brotherhood. This argument would be 

more convincing if the clergy did not already take a 





leading part in national quarrels with everything but 
the sword. The clergy deliver sermons reminding their 
audiences that “the Lord is a man of war.” They 
convert themselves in many cases into recruiting agencies. 
The logic of the objection on catholic grounds to clergy- 
men fighting would lead to their taking no part at all 
in recruiting campaigns, and indeed would end in their 
refraining in time of war from any expression of militant 
patriotism. It may be retorted that this would be a 
good thing. Clergymen in that case would serve us by 
reminding us of the normal world of peace and good 
relations. They would be ever-present critics of a world 
broken with the madness of war. They would not 
necessarily be the prophets of a one-sided stop-the-war 
movement. But they would keep the minds of the 
people fixed on the sane and permanent things, making 
them as ready to conclude a fine peace as to begin a fine 
war. Whether it is better for a country to be reminded 
by its clergy that there is another world besides the world 
of war or to be inspired by them with the idea that the 
one sacred duty of the hour is to overcome the enemy— 
whether the philosophy of the former mood or the 
psychic exaltation of the latter makes for the greater 
military efficiency—is a question that will be answered 
variously than one answer. If the fanatics had been the 
best fighters, the Turks would never have fallen into their 
present low estate. If the philosophers had been the 
best fighters—well, we have never yet seen an army of 
philosophers, and we cannot be certain that every 
philosopher would be as cool a model of a soldier as 
Socrates. 

As for the parsons themselves, apart altogether from 
the idea of catholic brotherhood, most people rather 
love a little violence in a parson. The clergyman who 
blackens a tinker’s eye for wife-beating becomes the hero 
and the legend of a countryside. Perhaps it is that the 
public is inclined to regard a clergyman as something of 
a mollycoddle—a man who does not drink or swear or 
back horses or commit any of those other easy peccadilloes 
which have come to be regarded as manly by schoolboys 
—and it is all the more thrilled by the discovery of a 
clergyman with a bold heart and good muscles superior 
to the village bully’s. No doubt, then, by entering the 
Army the clergy would greatly increase their popularity. 
On the other hand, there is just a chance that they might 
lose a certain influence by abandoning their present 
other-worldly authority for the authority of the sword. 
Deep in the general heart of men survives a suspicion 
that in wars Heaven is neutral. It is an idea that has 
to some extent displaced the old idea—still far from 
dead—of a tribal God. Many people like to think of 
their clergy as prophets of this neutral power rather than 
as mere fighting men like their sons and themselves. 
The Church is to them a kind of court of appeal from the 
world. There will be nothing but the world left when 
the parsons learn to shoot like everybody else. 


THE PROBLEM OF TO-MORROW 
HE decline in the birth-rate is one of those 

I questions which although they have been tem- 
porarily obscured have at the same time been 
rendered enormously more important and urgent by the 
war. The Western nations have in their different degrees 
long been conscious of the problem. To Germany it 


has appeared so far only as a cloud on the horizon, yet 
plainly visible and threatening; to ourselves it has 
lately taken the shape of an imminent peril; for France 
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it has already become a national tragedy. But even 
in France no radical measures have yet been taken or 
even planned to stem the decline ; and in England and 
Germany, whose populations are still markedly— 
though less and less markedly every year—on the 
increase, there is as yet, in spite of much talk, no general 
realisation of the danger. It may be, however, that 
after the war, with the tremendous emphasis it has 
laid on the factor of numbers as an ultimate criterion of 
a nation’s wealth and strength, the paramount im- 
portance of this question will be better understood. 
Every country will be face to face with enormous losses, 
in men as well as in money, and birth-rate statistics will 
be studied with an attention they have never received 
before. Germany, it is true, has still a birth-rate sub- 
stantially higher than ours—which in turn is appreciably 
higher than that of France—but it is falling sharply now 
and its advantages are partially neutralised by a very 
high rate of infant mortality. In a few years’ time we are 
all likely to be on much the same level, and Russia alone 
amongst the Great Powers will be able to afford to remain 
indifferent with regard to the replenishment and growth 
of her population. 

The population of the British Isles increased by about 
8,750,000 souls (or by 9 per cent.) between 1901 and 
1911; but this increase, although real, is in a certain 
sense deceptive ; that is to say, even if the birth-rate 
were to remain as high as it was between 1901 and 1911— 
which it is not doing—the rate of increase would still 
inevitably fall in the future. For increase of population 
depends on the difference between birth-rate and death- 
rate, and it happens that in Great Britain the latter is 
abnormally low for the time being (owing to the small 
proportion of old people in the population) and is bound 
to increase during the coming decades. Hitherto the 
effect of our falling birth-rate has been largely obscured 
by our falling death-rate, but this process has now prob- 
ably gone as far as it can go, and within a few years, 
perhaps even by the date of the next census, it is quite 
possible that we may find ourselves with a stationary 
population. Many people are, of course, quite alive to 
the urgency of this problem, but a great many more are 
not, and there are no signs as yet that the Government 
are to be counted amongst the former. Every question 
affecting the welfare of the community has in this country 
to pass through at least three stages. In the first we 
have private investigation and private agitation. After 
that has gone on for a few years—or it may be decades— 
the second stage is reached, a Royal Commission is 
appointed, and the investigation becomes public and 
official. When the Commission has reported, propa- 
gandist societies are formed for the purpose of inducing 
the Government to carry out its recommendations, and 
after a more or less prolonged interval, and perhaps 
another enquiry, their efforts are crowned with success. 
The question of the birth-rate is still unfortunately in 
the first stage, but we hope that as one of the results of 
the war it may pass through the other stages a great 
deal more rapidly than is usual. 

Apart from certain minor efforts, we believe that the 
first successful attempt to state the main factors of the 
problem and to call public attention to it was made by 
Mr. Sidney Webb in a series of articles which appeared 
in the Times in October, 1906, and were subsequently 
republished as a Fabian Tract. These articles were 


based upon an original investigation which was made by 
a Committee of the Fabian Society and which included 
the taking of a voluntary census amongst some 800 
families as to the extent to which deliberate limitation 


of births was practised. The results of the census were 
very striking and showed that in the class to which most 
of these families belonged (i.e., the middle class) limita- 
tion was practically universal. The two main conclu- 
sions of the investigators were that the decline in the 
birth-rate “ appears to be much greater in those sections 
of the population which give proofs of thrift and fore- 
sight than among the population at large,”’ and that it 
was “ principally, if not entirely, the result of deliberate 
volition in the regulation of the married state.” 

Since the date of the Fabian enquiry an investigation 
on a very much more extensive scale has been made by 
Miss Ethel Elderton under the auspices of Professor 
Karl Pearson and the Galton Laboratory, and the results 
are now before us in a volume that has recently been 
published.* The investigation refers to England north 
of the Humber, and is based primarily upon an elaborate 
examination of the birth-rate statistics of every registra- 
tion district in that area for the last 60 years, supple- 
mented by detailed enquiries as to industrial occupations, 
the employment of children, overcrowding, the percen- 
tage of unskilled labourers in the district, the percentage 
of paupers and the prevalence and character of any 
neo-Malthusian propaganda. The broad result is to 
show that in every separate registration district in 
Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, Westmorland, 
Yorkshire, Cheshire and Lancashire, excepting only 
Liverpool (where there is a large Irish population) and 
the tiny rural district of Hemsworth in the West Riding, 
there has been a heavy fall in the birth-rate dating 
approximately from the year 1877, previous to which 
date there had been nearly everywhere a steady rise. 
As regards the causes of the fall every scrap of evidence 
collected points to its being due to artificial causes ; 
there appears to be no ground for supposing that there 
has been any physiological decrease in fertility, whether 
on account of richer feeding or otherwise. The fall is 
most marked in the textile districts and especially in 
districts in which a large percentage of women are 
industrially employed. It is not apparently directly 
affected by housing conditions, but there is a great deal 
of evidence to show that it is harmfully differential—that 
is to say, that “in the working classes those with good 
health and good habits are having fewer children than 
their less desirable neighbours.” As to the methods 
by which births are being checked, there is no doubt that 
preventives are now largely used in all classes, but 
Miss Elderton’s enquiries show that, amongst the working 
class at all events, the use of abortifacients is perhaps 
even more éxtensive, as it is certainly more harmful. 
These drugs are very widely advertised and can be 
bought for a few pence, and the report recommends that 
their sale, or at all events the sale of diachylon or lead 
pills, should be made a criminal offence. 

But this is only a side issue. Nothing now can alter 
the fact that the knowledge of how births may, by quite 
legitimate methods, be prevented is spread throughout 
the whole community. It may be as this report suggests, 
that the propagandism which was made lawful by the 
Bradlaugh-Besant trial has destroyed the pressure which 
carried an English population as the great colonising 
force into every quarter of the globe, and that coming 
centuries will recognise that trial “as the knell of the 
British colonial empire—and as the real summons to 
Slavs, Chinese and other fertile races to occupy the spare 
places of the earth.”” But whatever the causes may be, 





* Report on the English Birth-rate. Part I. England North of the 
Humber. By Ethel M. Elderton. With 2 Diagrams and 20 Plates. 
Dulau & Co. 9s. net. 
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we have now to accept the facts ; and the facts are that 
the sexual habits of the English people have been revolu- 
tionised during the past forty years, and that for the 
future the birth-rate will always depend upon the con- 
scious volition of the parents of each generation. The 
fundamental cause of the decline in the birth-rate—or 
at all events the only cause which it is worth while to 
consider—is not the fact that people have learnt how to 
restrict births, but that they have come to wish to 
restrict them. The question of why that wish exists 
needs no investigation. We all know that it is because 
large families are a heavy economic burden on their 
parents. It may be that at one time, as Miss Elderton 
assumes, the child was so great an economic asset to its 
parents that they were willing to bear the burden of its 
support during infancy for the sake of the future return ; 
if so there can be no doubt that the Education Acts and 
the Factory Acts have done much to destroy this motive 
for child-rearing, and so indirectly to cause a fall in the 
birth-rate. On the other hand, it may be that, though 
children were always recognised as a burden, it is only 
lately that a practical way of escape has _ been 
revealed. But at all events it is clear that “ to 
modify effectively the present practice and the now- 
accepted family morality economic conditions must be 
changed.” The problem is to relieve the economic 
pressure upon the parent and give an economic value to 
the child. 

This is not the place to discuss the solution of that 
problem. But it is a problem which must be faced and 
faced without delay, as perhaps the most momentous 
with which twentieth-century statesmanship will have 
to deal. For it is impossible to ignore the grave warning 
in this report that “‘ if the movement continues unchecked 
for another forty years it means national disaster, 
complete and irremediable, not only for this country but 
for Britain across four seas’ ; and we may add not only 
for Britain across four seas, but for all the Western races 
of Europe. It may perhaps be taken for granted that 
that disaster will not be permitted to come about; for 
there is no reasonable doubt that it can be prevented. 
The encouragement of parentage, by a proper recognition 
of the inestimable services which the fit parent renders 
to the race, is a problem which will baffle statesmen only 
just so long as they decline to recognise its urgency and 
realise that no prejudices, economic or social, must be 
allowed to stand in the way of its solution. We can 
make the child an economic asset if we will, and sooner 
or later we shall do it. The only question is whether 
we shall act quickly and check the fall before it has 
seriously diminished the relative strength of our race 
in the world and before the differential character of the 
fall has had time to produce a serious and permanent 
deterioration of our stock; or whether we shall pro- 
crastinate and fail to act until there is a great leeway to 
be made up. At the present moment we are absorbed 
in the task of preserving our national existence from a 
danger which seems to most people the greatest that can 
threaten us, but taking a longer view it would be hard to 
maintain that even the present struggle of nations can 
be fraught with consequences so important for the future 
of our race as must inevitably be those of an unarrested 
decline in the birth-rate. Failing a public enquiry into 


the whole problem, the value of private enquiries like 
that of Miss Elderton can hardly be overestimated ; and 
the preparation and publishing of this report by the 
Galton Laboratory should be recognised as a national 
service. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
GERMAN 
HE chief characteristic of the Germans, said Lessing, 
is that they have no characteristics at all. It was 
Lessing’s way of cutting a troublesome knot 
encountered by anyone, not inspired by blind love or blind 
hate, who attempts to characterise the German mind. 
A more usual and certainly more helpful attempt to unravel 
the difficulty is made by those who assert that the German 
has two different, even opposed, sides to his character. It 
is an assertion that may be made of the people of many lands. 
But it is made with special emphasis of Germans by dis- 
tinguished investigators in and out of Germany. Thus 
Steinhausen, in his Geschichte des Deutschen Kultur, while 
putting aside with a smile the attempts to find “ echt 
Germanisch ” traits in the primitive Germans, states that 
certain German characteristics may be found from the 
outset, and first of all these he places “ wonderful com- 
plexity, two-fold division of character, a double soul.” 
To the wilder and coarser characters which the foreigner, 
says Steinhausen, may alone see are opposed others that are 
soft and tender. There is docility and there is insubordina- 
tion, both extremes of individualism and socialism. And 
Nietzsche, earlier, often asserted that the German soul is 
a mixture, a superposed aggregate due to a monstrous 
pell-mell of races. How far duality of race is responsible 
cannot positively be asserted, though the supposition is 
plausible that German history is to be explained by action 
and reaction between the descendants of the Gotho-Vandals 
of the Vistula and the Slav population which has flowed 
over so large an area of German soil. But this explanation 
is too simple; Old Prussia itself, as Virchow long since 
insisted, is very mixed in race, while even some of the most 
apparently characteristic representatives of the Prussian 
spirit have been recruited from outside. Ranke, one of 
the chief of German anthropologists, concluded that even 
the ancient Germans were a mixed race, and, according to 
the latest investigators, even the modern Swedes, the purest 
of “Germanic” peoples, only show ten per cent. of the 
Germanic type. Such facts put out of court the notion, 
cherished by so many Germans, that the German represents 
the noble and aristocratic Aryan, blonde and long-headed, 
the born ruler of the world. It is scarcely even a happy 
fiction, for Schliz has demonstrated that, among German 
school children, dark long-heads and fair short-heads alike 
show a larger proportion of intelligent children, and a smaller 
proportion of unintelligent children, than the fair long- 
heads of the “ noble Aryan” type. He reasonably concludes 
that a certain amount of racial blending is desirable. 

Yet this mixture of races, of unusually hard elements 
and of unusually soft elements, in the population of the great 
Germanic area remains the simplest fundamental clue to 
the main facts of German psychology. We can hardly 
understand modern Germany without it. When we con- 
template the systematic German culture of to-day—built 
up so swiftly, so smoothly, with so elaborate and disciplined 
an organisation—we seem to be conscious of the activity 
of a few potters amid a great mass of clay. That the result 
has a half-baked appearance, and reveals many flaws on 
inspection, cannot disguise the reality of the achievement 
due to so unprecedented a combination of plastic force with 
unlimited material for that force to work on. We see this 
contrasting combination not only in the sphere of State 
Kultur, but in the whole intellectual field of Germany. 
Nowhere have such ruggedly independent and original 
personalities arisen as on the soil of Germany; one thinks 
at once of Luther and Diirer and Beethoven and Hegel and 
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Wagner, and nowhere else has one seen so vast an intellectual 
proletariat, highly educated and pushful and absolutely 
null. The drill-sergeant, in the army or in the schools 
of Germany, demands such material to work on, and such 
material obviously cries aloud for the drill-sergeant. So it 
is that the individualistic domination and the collective 
docility in the German character feed each other. This 
soft and yielding mass furnishes the amplest scope to the 
development of original personalities, while, on the other 
hand, their dominating energies can mould that material 
at their will into effective forces unparalleled in other lands, 
so that Germany presents us with the spectacle of the highest 
intelligence married to the crassest—and the most patient— 
stupidity. We may remember how, throughout history, 
the Germans have always moved in masses, from their 
early invasions to modern Social Democracy. To-day we 
criticise their antiquated methods of advance into battle 
in close formation and the ruthlessness which thus makes 
them the target of modern artillery. We fail to realise 
that here is the manifestation of the immutable German 
spirit on both its sides, and that it could not be otherwise. 
Nietzsche knew his Germany when he drew his famous pic- 
ture of the super-man and the herd. 

There are these two elements in the German character. 
But, and here is a significant point, the two elements seldom 
seem to mingle. There are two Germanys, and to-day 
they stand out before us in their most vivid and contrasting 
aspects. There is the Germany which aggressively rattles 
its seabbard and shakes its mailed fist insolently in the world’s 
face, declaring that it is the best country in the world and 
therefore entitled to seize all the best things in the world, 
and there is the Germany that sits in its dressing-gown 
beside a Christmas-tree, before its sausage and its beer, 
declaring that it is the most peace-loving country in the world 
and victim of the plots of a wicked England which envies 
its happy innocence, Now, this duplex method of self- 
contemplation is not confined to Germany; we are not 
altogether ignorant of it in England. If the German car- 
toonist of to-day, oblivious of the awful record his army 
has left in Belgium and France, pictures the German soldier 
as a meek, smooth-faced little youth, opposed to the big 
brutal English soldier and the coarse, sensual French soldier, 
we may remember that it is not so many years since our 
English cartoonists, in equal simplicity of heart, depicted 
poor meek little Britain facing the onset of a ferocious 
and colossal boar. And we may also remember that even 
to-day this national monopoly of virtue is not confined 
to Germany. For, at the same time, other belligerent 
and even neutral peoples are meeting together to con- 
gratulate one another that, unlike a certain other people, 
they, at all events, are the exalted representatives of justice 
and humanity, while France forgets Morocco, and Italy 
forgets Tripoli, and England forgets India and South Africa, 
and America forgets the episode of the Maine. The interest- 
ing point about this duplexity of national character in which 
all nations more or less share is not only its peculiar emphasis 
in Germany, but the fact that Germans are proud to be the 
founders of national psychology. There is no country in 
which the psychology of other peoples is so zealously studied 
as in Germany, and there is no country where the point of 
view of other peoples is so hard to realise. The conflict of 
opposing characters, or of opposing elements in the same 
character, has always been a fascinating theme to the 
German. It is marked in the literature of Germany and 
has appealed to many of the chief of her dramatists. The 


German, as Professor Richard Meyer has pointed out, loves 
to depict (as in Emilia Galotti) a tender, simple-minded, 
retiring father developed into the murderer of his daugbter, 
or (as in Michael Kohlhass) the peaceful huckster changed 


into a wild incendiary, the terror of the countryside. Yet 
when, as in the present war, we see the profound truth of this 
psychological analysis made manifest, the German himself 
is the last to recognise it. That duplexity of human nature, 
which he was himself the first to set forth and himself so 
completely illustrates, the German regards as an invention 
of his malignant enemies ! 

This same inability to grasp the other person’s point of 
view, combined with a tendency to reflect one’s own attitude 
on to that other person, is seen in another prominent German 
characteristic : the tendency to suspicion. It is a character- 
istic admitted by the most enthusiastic friends of Germany. 
““T have never known any nation more prone to suspicion,” 
wrote, in the seventeenth century, that incomparable 
traveller, Fynes Moryson, “ not for any guiltiness or wicked- 
ness in themselves, but rather out of the conscience of their 
simplicity.”* Suspicion is one of a group of emotions— 
touchiness, vanity, envy, intolerance, fanaticism, and, in 
the most concentrated form, treachery and hate—which 
are related and easily blend. They are all noted of the Ger- 
man, even by the most enthusiastic admirers of Germany, 
even by Germans themselves.f Treitschke, like Heine 
before him, admitted that the Germans are the most hating 
of nations. Fouillée believed that this tendency is his- 
torically explicable as the outcome of Germanic particu- 
larism ; the small Germanic States have so long hated each 
other that the tradition of hatred cannot be broken. But 
much must be allowed, also, to that simplicity which 
Moryson noticed, “somewhat inclyning to the vice of 
Dullness,”” or, as Germans themselves have for centuries 
plainly called it, stupidity (Thorheit), the quality of the 
‘pure fool” which Wagner idealised and almost deified in 
his Teutonised Parsifal. This quality is, we must remember, 
emotional more than intellectual, and may be associated 
with the possibility of high intellectual achievements, 
whether or not due, as Moryson thought, less to sharpness 
of wit than to industry. 

In any case, we have to recognise, beneath this tendency, 
the strong emotionality, perhaps a manifestation of the 
herd-instinct, so pronounced even in the most intellectual 
quarters and supremely embodied in the greatest of early 
Germans, Luther. Such emotionality is at the root of that 
Innerlichkeit, which Germans themselves regard as their 
great quality, the quality which compels them to bring 
everything into relation to their own personality, and to 
see it only in that relationship, the quality which makes 
it so natural for a German to speak in the name of Germany, 
so hard to speak in the name of Humanity. This has 
impressed all philosophic observers. Obtuse sensations 
with strong emotions, that is the formula of Germanic 
sensibility, Fouillée concluded. Or, as Quinton has put 
it, intelligence in the German is not a differentiated organ ; 
it is always closely united to his emotionality. That is the 
clue to the German’s difficulty in seeing the other person’s 
point of view, to his lack of tact. It is also the clue to the 
incongruous manner in which, as we have witnessed of late, 
the German who has apparently spent his life in the dry 
light of science and philosophy becomes blinded by the 
mists of patriotism and childishly flings away honours which 
had been conferred without the slightest reference to his 
patriotism or to his lack of patriotism. But it also explains, 





* When a French journalist interviewed Professor Adolf Wagner, @ 
year before the present war, that distinguished economist remarked, 
with the air of stating a truism: “ The Triple Alliance is a system of 
peace ; the Entente is a system of war.” When lately a German 
newspaper quoted from an English newspaper a commendation of 
German valour, the comment followed: ‘The English are being 
prepared for approaching defeat.” It is easy to multiply such traits. 

+ It may be here added that the “scrap of paper” attitude is no 
novelty, for German indifference to treaties has long been remarked, 
and is admitted by authoritative German writers. 
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we may have to recognise, his massive and untiring energy, 
a perpetual wonder, fed at the ever-flaming and smoking 
hearth of his Teutonic emotionality. 

It will be seen that when we attempt to analyse the 
baffling German character we seem to come on to many 
traits which scarcely attract our enthusiasm, though, let 
us not forget, we English are sufficiently Germanic to be 
able to find them also in ourselves, and not always with their 
redeeming qualities; anyone who has merely known a 
German school-girl has only to compare her with the English 
species of the genus. Yet no cold analysis can destroy the 
fundamental] fact that in the immense capacity to organise, 
and the immense aptitude to be organised, the German 
bears, in a higher degree than the men of any other people, 
one of the great elements of our civilisation. Ferrero has 
eloquently declared that the historical mission of Germany 
has ever been to furnish the cement—at once soft and 
resistent, of marvellous cohesive virtue, and yet invisible— 
to all the great movements of humanity. The German 
may not, indeed, always be loved, but he is welcomed in 
every part of the world before the men of any other race, 
everywhere he is recognised as a precious element of the 
population, everywhere he becomes the most loyal and 
capable citizen of his new country. To-day we are sur- 
rounded by people who would not only cheerfully crush 
German militarism, which indeed we all admit to be a menace, 
and sweep Germany off the sea, but who belittle German 
science, which they usually know nothing about, and would 
starve German industrialism, which has shown an incom- 
parable adaptability to the needs of civilisation. But the 
splendid energy of the German will still imperatively 
demand new channels. What field, one would like to ask 
these people, do they propose to leave open to it ? 

Havevock ELLs. 


Correspondence 


THE WOMEN’S PEACE CONGRESS IN 
HOLLAND 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In a note in THE New StTaTEsMAN of March 13th you 
refer to an International Congress of Women to be held next 
month in Holland, and you express the opinion that the holding 
of such a conference at such a moment is a grave mistake, and 
your regret that “‘the most powerful suffrage organisation in 
this country should be so closely associated with the scheme.” 

It is not surely mere self-complacency to assume that you 
refer to the National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies. May 
I therefore say that the Society has no association with the 
scheme whatever, and that such of our members as are associated 
with it are so in their personal capacity and not as representatives 
of the National Union ?—Yours, etc., 

MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT 

Parliament Chambers, (President N.U.W.S.S.). 

14 Gt. Smith Street, S.W. 
March 15th. 

[We are very glad to learn that we were in error in supposing 
that the National Union was associated with the promotion of 
this Congress.—Ep. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—The letter of “ Non-Militarist ” in your last issue leads 
me to suspect that she has added “*‘ Non” to Militarist rather 
recently. Her attacks on the Pacifist party, or “ professional 
pacifists,” as she calls them, show little knowledge or sympathy 
with the great body of witnesses for peace beginning, let us say, 
with George Fox and descending through John Bright and others 
to the present-day adherents. “The habit of poisoned speech 
and the use of purely abusive language about greedy capitalists 
and cunning diplomatists,” etc., have not been their way. There 
are, no doubt, some who believe that wars would cease if capitalists 
and diplomatists with aristocratic traditions could be abolished. 
But the leaders of the Peace movement have always recognised 
that if diplomatists and rulers, backed by capitalists, contrive, or 
more often blunder into, wars, those wars would be impossible 


unless backed also by a great mass of unregenerate and un- 
instructed people of all classes. 

And I am truly sorry “ Non-Militarist *’ has thought fit to 
depreciate the proposed Women’s International Congress invited 
by Dutch women to meet at The Hague—surely a good step, even 
ifasmallone. She takes exception to the restriction of member- 
ship to those in general sympathy with the resolutions, and to 
the ruling out of any discussion as to the relative national respon- 
sibility for the present war. It would hardly be practical to 
call to a Peace Congress female Bernhardis or Englishwomen 
holding that “ war is essential to human progress” ; nor would 
it be possible for English, French, and German women to discuss 
responsibility for the war. I should be sorry to preside over that 
assembly, especially if your able correspondent were in it. Surely 
it is not a small matter that English and German women of any 
following in their respective countries should meet at all to talk 
over future peace. 

By all means let “* Non-Militarist ” collect the “ best-beloved 
and most honoured women leaders ” to form a national party of 
goodwill to study international relations and promote peace in 
however distant a future. Earnest workers for peace, men and 
women (I dare not claim to be one), will wish them God-speed and 
hope that 


‘ 


*... they at last shall into strong towers build 
The stones we bled to gather, the unfulfilled 
House of our dream. . . .” 


Only let us each bring our stone, be it big or little, according to 
our talents and opportunity.—Yours, ete., 
Kate CourTNEY OF PENWITH. 
15 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMan. 

Srr,—Your correspondent ‘* Non-Militarist ” to some extent 
misunderstands the nature and intention of the International 
Women’s Congress. It is held, she says, to denounce war and 
call for peace. To denounce war, it is true; but the nearest 
approach to a call for peace is an appeal to the Governments of 
the belligerent nations to call a truce so that the terms on which 
they are willing to make peace may be publicly defined. 

Her criticisms seem for the most part to resolve themselves 
into an assertion that the resolutions, with which members of 
the Congress must be “in general sympathy,” do not command 
the support of the bulk of peaceful feeling in any of the belligerent 
countries, and that therefore the Congress cannot be representa- 
tive. That remains to be seen. The resolutions were drawn 
up by a committee of Dutch, Belgian, German, and British women, 
who felt that in their own countries there was a strong body of 
unorganised support for such opinions. Our object is not to 
provide a platform for discussing principles—that can be done 
at home in the different countries—but to bring together those 
women of all nations who are in sympathy on these questions. 
Hence the restrictions as to speaking and voting to which your 
correspondent refers. 

Her suggestions as to a national “ party of goodwill” are 
interesting, and we hope that they may be carried out. But no 
national party can take the place of one which is international. 
We need, as nations, to understand each other, and to find those 
things which unite us, if we are to lay the foundations of a perma- 
nent peace. Hence we desire that the women of the belligerent 
as well as of the neutral countries, united by a common bond of 
anxiety and grief, should meet now, before the decisive supremacy 
of one side or the other makes it much harder for them to do so. 

A “ professional pacifist *”’ party we are not. Many of us have 
never hitherto been associated with any organised peace move- 
ment—and you will look in vain through our literature for the 
envenomed attacks on “ greedy capitalists,” ete., which your 
correspondent deprecates. That we should wish to “ exploit 
the foolishness of men” whilst they are not able to “ answer 
back” is a fantastic conception. What we wish to do whilst 
the men are fighting “ to end war ” is to ensure that their sacrifices 
shall not have been in vain. The men who are fighting cannot 
at the same time prepare for peace ; and war itself will never end 
war. The form and detail of the resolutions, we admit, are 
open to criticism, but they can be amended, and other resolutions 
will certainly be brought forward. 

In conclusion we would assure “ Non-Militarist ” that, even 
should the internationalism of women prove barren, it is not 
artificial. This Congress is the result of a spontaneous demand 
by women in neutral and belligerent countries, and the “ close 


sympathy ” with each other which your correspondent detects 
is an extremely significant and, to many of us, an infinitely 
hopeful sign. 

The Congress is to be held in the Dierentuin at The Hague 
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on April 28th, 29th, and 30th. May I ask any of your readers 
who are interested to write to this address, when a programme 
and all particulars will be sent to them ?—Yours, etc., 
CurysTAL MACMILLAN 
(Hon. Secretary British Committee of the 
International Women’s Congress). 
28 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 
March 6th. 
[We regret that, owing to lack of space, we are unable to print 
several other letters on the above subject which have reached us.]} 


STRAINING AT THE GNAT 


To the Ediior of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Like many other readers of THe New SraTesman, I 
was gratified with your complete and pulverising exposure of 
the lying and anonymous pamphlet of the Independent Labour 
Party on “ How the War Came.” 

But what troubles me is this : I cannot see how you can fairly 
and consistently slang the I.L.P.’s pamphlet and in your last 
issue eulogise so warmly Mr. Shaw’s Common Sense about the 
War. Save in one particular, any intelligent reader of both 
documents will imagine that some not very competent journalist 
had been paid to boil down Mr. Shaw’s sixpenny shocker into the 
penny dreadful of the I.L.P. 

The exception is interesting. The I.L.P. pamphlet, although 
in every other particular nearly as anti-British as Mr. Shaw’s, 
puts the blame for the war chiefly on Russia ; Mr. Shaw shows 
that the real blame lay with England, tricked into war by those 
political scoundrels and liars Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Asquith, and 
Mr. Churchill, the while the noble German nation, headed by its 
** pathetic Kaiser,” strove strenuously for peace. 

But I do not want to be unfair. Mr. Shaw had at least the 
honesty to admit, in his exordium, that he was actuated by 
malice in writing Common Sense about the War. It is perhaps 
the only entirely honest sentence in it ; but the I.L.P. pamphlet 
lacks even that sign of grace.—Yours, etc., A. W 

Temperley, Cheshire. 

March 14th. 

[Like so many other people who are very angry with Mr. Shaw 
just now, our correspondent has apparently never read Common 
Sense about the War. For, if he had, we do not see how he could 
have failed to observe other differences between it and the I.L.P. 
pamphlet considerably more important than the one he mentions. 
For instance, one is an anti-war pamphlet and the other is a 
pro-war pamphlet ; one argues that Germany strove for peace, 
the other that she wantonly flew at France’s throat ; one condemns 
our participation in the war, and the other maintains that it was 
impossible for any democratic nation in our position to refrain 
from making war on Germany in face of her avowed attempt to 
substitute a hegemony of cannon for the comity of nations, and 
urges that the Democratic and International case for our action 
is worth all it threatens to cost. There is, as we stated when we 
published it, a good deal in Mr. Shaw’s pamphlet with which we 
wholly disagree ; but to describe it as anti-British, or to compare 
it with the ignorant and dishonest publication referred to, is so 
wide of the mark that our correspondent was certainly wise in 
preferring to remain anonymous.—EbD. N.S.] 


Miscellany 
LITERARY REALITY 
READ a preface the other day in which the writer, in a 

I happy phrase, spoke of the “literary reality” of 
Dickens’s_ characters. Dickens claimed for his 
characters something more than that. He was not content 
that they should be real people in literature : he was anxious 
that they should be accepted as exact representations of real 
people in life. ‘“‘ What is exaggeration to one class of minds 
and perceptions,” he wrote in this connection, with special 
reference to Martin Chuzzlewit, “is plain truth to another. 
. . . I have never touched a character precisely from the 
life, but some counterpart of that character has incredu- 
lously asked me, ‘ Now really, did I ever really see any one 
like it?’” This test—not of literary reality, but of literary 
realism—was applied to the novels of Dickens towards the 
end of the nineteenth century, and as a result Dickens fell 
out of fashion for a time. No one could deny his genius as 
an observer, but his observation was thought little of by 
many people as the observation of a caricaturist. His 


characters were considered to be mean without being true 


to life. They were ugly without being fascinatingly filthy, 
They were not sufficiently idealised, on the one hand, to 
satisfy the romantic and the esthetic; and, on the other 
hand, were not sufficiently chipped and rubbed and dulled 
into the semblance of commonplace people observed by a 
commonplace eye to please those who had a taste for what 
was called realism. They lost their hold, one might say, 
because many people came to care more for literary realism 
than for literary reality. 

On the whole, I think, this recurrent demand for realism 
makes for sanity in literature. At the same time, it is 
obvious that it is not realism, but reality, which is the 
ultimate excellence in fiction orin drama. Realism is the result 
of observation ; reality is the result of imagination. And, 
though no artist is of great importance who is entirely 
deficient in either of these gifts, who can doubt that imagina- 
tion without observation is artistically (if not absolutely) 
preferable to observation without imagination? Imagina- 
tion by itself can give reality to three-headed elephants and 
genii that come out of bottles like a smoke, and a world 
where men drink magic ale that keeps them perpetually 
young. Observation alone, on the other hand, would be 
impotent to give reality to the passion of a Romeo and 
Juliet, or to the anguish of a Prometheus on the rock, or to 
the drunkenness of a Falstaff. Observation can clothe a 
man and skin a man and disembowel a man. But it cannot 
make a man. It can only make the imitation of his dress, 
his habits, his gestures. The nineteenth-century demand for 
naturalism was the outcome of a scientific as much as of an 
artistic impulse. Men longed for documents about their 
fellows. They no longer wished to know how some distant 
pedestalled figure out of a world in which people dressed 
more like actors and actresses than men and women made 


love. They were anxious to know how the spotty little 
man in the bowler hat with moustache askew made 
love. They desired information more than imagination. 


Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer says in one of his books that Mr. 
Henry James came to Europe in order to prepare Blue 
Books about European society for his countrymen. If Mr. 
James can be described as a compiler of Blue Books, what 
of the real realists of the nineteenth century? When 
Flaubert gave Madame Bovary as a sub-title “* Mceurs de 
Province,” he made it clear that he, too, was affected by the 
Blue Book ideal of literature. Huysmans, Zola, Ibsen, 
Gissing (to lump men of genius and of talent together)— 
one may like or dislike them, but the student of social 
history at least will have to turn to them for the valuable 
information they contain about the civilisation of different 
parts of Europe in the nineteenth century. It would be 
unfair, however, to suggest that any of the greater novelists 
and dramatists among the realists were primarily concerned 
with issuing reports. They had a passion for truth, but it 
was artist’s truth, not statistician’s truth, at which they 
aimed. They rebelled against the falsification of life in the 
romances—against the pretence that stuffed lovers were 
real people, that the beggar maid was sure to meet her 
Cophetua, that life was, apart from an occasional villain, 
beautiful, that mawkishness was love, that happiness 
was where it was not. The figures of romance—of the 
general run of romances—had ceased to have any reality, 
literary or otherwise. They were tawdry lies, dolls for 
grown-up people. The artistic as well as the scientific 
spirit was bound to be restive till it had smashed those 
waxen faces. Even the most hideous face of a real man is 
more endurable than the monotonous vacuity of the face 
of a doll. The realists certainly did not shrink from making 
the faces of their men and women hideous. It was as if they 
were uttering a malicious protest. They seemed to be 
saying, ‘‘ There you are. Take life at its foulest, its dullest, 
and its most miserable, and yet how beautifully interesting 
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it is compared with those sickening and pretty shams!” 


Not that this will serve as a summary of the realistic move- 
ment. The realists went about their work not merely with the 
enthusiasm of protest but with the enthusiasm of discovery. 
They had entered into possession of a new world—the world 
of sexual psychology, of slums, of men and women who 
dwelt not in castles but in stables and in sties—and must 
have felt as if literature had recovered its youth. Some of 
them were also inspired by the ideal of literature as a means 
of social redemption. Ibsen régarded himself as a prophet 
of a new society as well as of a new form of drama. In the 
end there was a danger that writers of imaginative literature 
might become more interested in facts about people or 
problems about people than in people themselves. Zola 
could endow mobs and systems with life, but he could 
seldom endow a man or woman with life. In Gervaise in 
L’Assommoir he drew one of the most real and distressingly 
tragic figures in modern literature. But that was because 
his imagination somehow for the time broke out of bounds. 
Ibsen was different. Even in his most realistic phase he 
never lost the individual character in characteristics. 
His plays are horribly and beautifully filled with real people 
from Dr. Stockmann and Nora Helmer to Gregers Werle 
and the husband of Hedda Gabler. This is because, unlike 
Zola, Ibsen approached his characters in the mood of the 
poetic creator. When Brandes said in a phrase that has 
become famous that Ibsen had once had a Pegasus shot 
under him, he was wrong. Ibsen’s Pegasus was never shot. 
It carried him into unaccustomed regions : that was all. At 
the same time it is interesting to find the poetic creator in 
him ultimately turning away once more from the straight 
roads and treeless levels of realism. Nothing could be more 
significant of the difference between literary realism and 
literary reality than the intense reality of the later characters 
of Ibsen after he had thrown realism overboard. Is there 
any character in drama who more unquestionably and 
impressively—almost to a painful degree—exists than 
Solness, the master builder? And his wife weeping over 
her nine beautiful dolls—how emotionally one accepts her 
as a created being! These people may be no more like flesh 
and blood as observed by common eyes than sylphs and 
salamanders. But Ibsen by his immense imaginative will 
has forced us to accept them as people who are as real as 
ourselves—the images and echoes of ourselves when we are 
stirred below the surface. 

This is to admit in a measure that, even apart from 
realistic literature, we expect the characters in drama and 
fiction to conform to some kind of reality. Faust may not be 
conceived realistically in his adventures with Mephistopheles, 
but he is conceived realistically in the passion of his soul. 
Lear as he divides his kingdom may be like a figure in a 
fairy-tale, but in his tragic disillusionment he is the voice 
of the pain of the human race. Reality is something more 
than the representation of facts which can be proved. It is 
something recovered from the depths, something of the nature 
of which we know as little as of the life of a man before he 
is born. The great figures in literature are real, not always 
because they square with the life we understand, but 
frequently because they seem to carry about with them the 
secrets of the life we do not understand. The Greeks did 
well to demand of their tragic poets not figures of common 
life, but figures of ideallife. Tragic literature was to them 
the reflection of life seen, not as a drama of society, but as a 
drama of the gods. Those figures “* greater than life ” are 
certainly not less laden with reality than the lesser life-size 
figures of the realistic novelist. As a matter of fact, it is 
extraordinary how seldom the characters in realistic litera- 
ture are more real than people one has merely been intro- 
duced to. Scarcely ever are they as real as one’s friends— 





one’s friends who are always in point of fact “ greater than 
life,” as gorgeously exaggerated as Hamlet or Uncle Toby. 
It would be true to say that we create our friends, while we 
merely observe the rest of humanity. 

I do not wish to be regarded, however, as attacking 
realism as a literary method. Obviously, to condemn any 
artistic method which has again and again been justified by 
its results is mere narrowness. All one can ask of any 
method is that it shall create real figures for the imagination 
—figures which send forth the soul on its travels. It was 
the bane of romance in its decadence that it never made a 
sign to the soul. It was all lies and pasteboard : at best, it 
was a pillow to soothe one into unconsciousness. Realism 
was at least a heroic reminder that literature was a form of 
vigilance, not a method of inducing slumber. The literature 
of the realists may not have opened its eyes to the greatest 
things, but it did at least open its eyes. Perhaps neither 
are the figures in Dickens which have the greatest reality 
always among the greatest things. Bailey, that exquisite 
exaggeration of a “ boots,” and Mr. Pecksniff in liquor, as 
he sways on the landing and speculates on Mrs. Todgers’s 
idea of a wooden leg, have the literary reality of Helen and 
Cleopatra, but certainly neither of them is greater than life- 
size. But the difference between Bailey and Cleopatra is 
only the difference between comic reality and tragic reality. 
They are both real with the intimate reality of one’s own 
feelings rather than with the observed reality of one’s next- 
door neighbours. Dickens, like every great artist, filled the 
world with new existences, where realists are content with 
laboriously copying the old. Rosert Lynp. 


WITH THE RED CROSS 
VI. 
O go out strung up to endure hardships, to risk his 
life if necessary, and to find himself loafing about 
hotels—that is the first trial of a Red Cross man, 
and it is not easy to support; even regular meals may in 
certain circumstances become a burden grievous to be 
borne. Imagine the rueful glances he casts at his rolled-up 
sleeping bag as night after night he retires to an hotel 
bedroom ; imagine the irony with which his concentrated 
food tablets and emergency appliances on the mantelpiece 
confront him after a day spent in eating, smoking, chatting 
and pottering about! No, waiting about is a trial not easy 
to bear. It is small wonder if one who left home actually 
feeling perhaps something of a hero gets restive and edgy 
under it. 

Boulogne was full of Red Cross men more or less in this 
state when we arrived. The garages were crammed, and 
along the quays stood rows of ambulances apparently doing 
nothing. The town was crowded with their owners, drivers 
and orderlies, many suffering from impatience and irked by 
the feeling that they had somehow left home under false 
pretences. Many had been there for weeks (I am speaking 
now of the middle of October), walking the strects, saluting 
and saluted, dressed in the garb of soldiers, sipping liqueurs 
in hotel courtyards, over-smoking, over-talking, scrambling 
for the English papers, treating nurses to tea or chocolate 
in the pastry-cook’s, squabbling, gossiping, damning their 
own organisers or laying the blame on the R.A.M.C.—and 
receiving by every post admiring and anxious letters from 
home. 

I was more fortunate than most. Belonging to a section of 
the Red Cross attached to the French Army, I got off from 
Boulogne after three days. But they were enough to enable 
me to understand how hard it is to believe that they also 
serve who only lounge about and wait, and to convince me 
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that those who are incapable of believing that had better 
not volunteer their services at all. The inevitable intermit- 
tence of the work makes patience perhaps the most important 
qualification of all. “‘ Can you stand being bored without 
getting peevish or slack?” is one of the questions which 
should be put to all Red Cross candidates. 

Our first glimpse of “ war” was an exhilarating one. On 
the way from Amiens to Doullens we passed a mile or two of 
French Cuirassiers riding several abreast along the frosty 
road. They were a good fifteen miles behind their own 
trenches and they had not yet covered their helmets and 
breastplates with the blue linen coverings which prevent 
such martial gear from being a deadly disadvantage near the 
firing line. The sun shone in white stars upon their steel 
armour and flashed from their helmets. Fine men they 
were, hardened but not yet worn by campaigning, easy and 
gallant in the saddle, and all of them young ; with their long 
swords clanking and swinging and their black, barbaric 
horse-hair plumes hanging down their backs. The crisp 
tread of thousands of horses picking up and putting down 
their feet on the hard road, the jingle of the bridles, the clink 
of stirrups and scabbards, and the creak of saddles seemed to 
set the scene to a kind of music. It heightened with a curious 
electric effect that sense of strength, of unity, of the many 
being one, which the sight of men on the march inspires. 
It was a spectacle at once gay and solemn, the more impres- 
sive because we knew it was not pageantry but the real 
thing. Hundreds after hundreds of riders went slowly by. 
All were grave. There was very little talking among them. 
Now and again we passed officers lunching by the roadside, 
and once I saw one of the men jump from his horse and run 
and pull up a turnip, which on regaining the saddle he 
munched with apparent satisfaction. His black eyes 
twinkled back at me as he fixed his strong teeth in it. At 
last we came to the end of this powerful, glittering procession, 
and speeding up soon reached Doullens, where we drew up 
at the gate of a hospital. Against the wall a number of 
smeared stretchers were propped up to dry in the sun. 


VII. 
NERVOUS SYMPATHY. 


It was a fine house, the Mayor informed me, giving me 
my billet, but empty; there would be a bed certainly, and 
I could get the woman from next door, where the key was, 
to make it. I went off with my slip of paper to get the key 
and arrange about the servant. 

It was a fairly big house, very bare and cold, with a 
dishevelled garden at the back ; but it was not quite empty. 
Sure enough one room had a bed and a washing-stand 
in it. Its two large curtainless windows looked out 
to the back. And there I waited in the dusk for 
the woman to come as arranged. Now, if you have 
a tendency to home-sickness, nothing brings it on more 
than looking at a damp, deserted garden after sunset, and 
there is nothing like home-sickness for making you feel you 
are not up to your job. I began to have misgivings. I had 
seen that afternoon some ambulances of the Service de 
Santé drive up to a hospital and discharge their loads. 
I had seen the canvas curtains at the back of the car pulled 
apart for the first time, revealing six pairs of muddy boots 
upright on their heels. Even those heavy-nailed, motionless 
boot-soles had given me a slight qualm, and as one by one 
the stretchers were slowly pulled out, the spring loops by 
which they were slung catching a little, it was with a most 
uncomfortable curiosity that I had watched in each case 
to see where the bloody bandage would come, hoping it 
would not be across the stomach or the face. When that 
look of apprehension which often floats across the face of a 





wounded man while he is being lowered, has passed, and 
he lies on the ground at your fect, that first impression given 
by those motionless boot-soles of an extraordinary passive- 
ness is renewed. Looking down at him as he lies on his back, 
his eyes, if they are open, seem to say, “ Do with me now 
what you will.” Then two brancadiers pick him up, and 
with stooping shoulders, knees slightly bent, and short 
steps, they carry him in. This hospital was one of those 
we were to serve. One of the surgeons had invited me to 
come round later in the afternoon and go through the wards 
and, if I liked, to see an operation. Thinking that the 
sooner I plunged the better, I had accepted, and it was the 
recollection of having nevertheless turned tail at the last 
moment on hearing on the landing of the hospital a curious 
tapering, whinnying cry, which was making me now, as I 
waited by the window in the dusk, afraid I should not be 
up to my job. 

I began to reflect on that sympathy of the nerves which 
incapacitates people from being any use. It was certainly 
a sensation which anyone in my position must get under 
at once; but had it in a general way any value? Some 
people seemed glad they could feel it. They sometimes 
appeared to cultivate it. But that was only because they 
thought it proved they were sympathetic. Yet obviously 
it had little to do with compassion or fellow-feeling. It was 
rather a kind of fear; compassion was often stronger in 
people who were not distressed by any such physical dis- 
turbances. It might be useful perhaps, that sensibility, to 
a writer searching for the adjective that would give an extra 
twist to the screw of horror; but even to him it was a snare, 
apt to lead him into the higher sensationalism, of which we 
had had enough, and more than enough, in literature lately. 
It was quite compatible with cruelty, if it was not actually 
a necessary ingredient in deliberate cruelty. Familiarity 
with painful sights might even change it into a curiosity which 
watches the cup of anguish filling, with the deliberation of a 
man dropping medicine into a graduated glass. It looked 
humane, but it was a self-regarding, cold feeling. Practical 
people despised it; warm-hearted people particularly dis- 
liked it ; benevolent people knew that it was no trustworthy 
indication of sympathy. 

The woman who was to look after me came in to make the 
bed. While she was flapping out the blankets we talked 
about the war. She sighed a good deal; but, like everybody 
else I had yet spoken to, she agreed that the Germans were 
stopped. She seemed very young, and I asked her if she had 
any brothers fighting. Her face suddenly crumpled up and 
she began to cry. Her husband, she said, had been shot 
three weeks ago. She had had no official confirmation of 
it yet, but her brother-in-law had written to say he had 
seen him shot as they were both coming out of a wood not 
many miles away. Then she recovered herself and went on 
with her work. For a moment I understood there was a 
way of fecling about the tragedies and sufferings of war 
which, if one could only keep hold of it, would swamp all 
other reactions to painful sights and sounds; one would be 
all right then. 

It is not easy to maintain that mode of feeling ; certainly 
I did not always succeed myself. The only advice I can give 
to anyone about to undertake Red Cross work is to think 
about the men you have to handle as individuals. The more 
completely you realise them as individuals the less likely are 
you to be merely nervously sympathetic ; while they for their 
part asa rule are ready enough, as soon as that is at all possible, 
to help you to forget the nature of their injuries. If you 
think most about their wounds, and you are not a surgeon or 
dresser, you may either be frightened or sickened or become 
indifferent. 

Desmonp MacCartTay. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE essays in Mr. Robert Lynd’s new volume, The 

Book of This and That (Mills & Boon, 4s. 6d. net), 

have appeared (mostly anonymously) in this journal. 

It is natural, therefore, that one should feel a certain degree 

of sheepishness about reviewing them here. It feels rather 

like running about and telling people that one’s sister is a 
beautiful and virtuous woman. 


* * * 


The fact remains that it is one of the most thoughtful 
and amusing volumes of essays that has come out for years. 
In his particular manner of combining these two qualities 
Mr. Lynd is unusual. He is the preacher in motley. He 
frequently plays the Goat, but it is always the Goat and 
Compasses that he plays. Or the Compasses alone, in John 
Donne’s image, might do for his symbol: however wildly 
the “ roaming ” leg may appear to pirouette, the other one 
is always there, sticking to its point and giving the whole 
machine a definite locus standi. His most whimsical images 
and most extravagant paradoxes are always threaded on a 
string of consecutive and sound argument. He does not 
perhaps unfold, as he says Mr. Shaw unfolds, “ the knock- 
about comedy of redemption.” But there are certainly 
strains both of the knockabout and of the evangelistic zealot 
about himself. He has a passion for causes, a hatred of 
injustice and cruelty, a belief in liberty, equality and 
fraternity that obviously supply his work with its prime 
motive force. But unlike most politicians of so fiery a kind, 
he has at the same time a strong sense of the grotesqueness 
of the human race. He looks at mankind (including him- 
self) with its odd holes and corners of pretence, unreason, 
and weakness, and he finds the spectacle uproariously funny ; 
as indeed it is. He sees Man as the earlier and better 
William Watson saw him : 

Magnificent out of the dust we came 
And abject from the spheres 


—a combination of magnificent adventurer and abject ass. 
The result is that he can never speak quite seriously even 
when his argument is almost grimly serious. 

a * * 


It is not easy to select some passages from him as being 
more “ representative ” than others. Almost any quotation 
will do as an example of his manner. Take the essay on 
“ The Terrors of Politics.” This is how it ends : 


There is no amulet against the despotism of politicians, except living 
opinions among the people. It would be foolish, however, merely 
because politicians are in danger of setting themselves up as tyrants, to 
propose to exterminate them. They can, if taken in time and domesti- 
cated, be made at least as useful as the horse and the cow. Indeed, so 
long as they are content to be regarded merely as our poor brothers, 
they can be as useful as any other human beings almost, except the 
saints. But they must demand no sacrosanctity for their position. At 
present, when they denounce people for abusing them, they are as often 
as not angry merely at being criticised. They are too fond of thinking 
that it is the chief function of the electors to pass votes of confidence in 
them. That is why, heartily as I love politicians, I would keep them 
ona chain. But I would not throw stones at them in their misery. I 
would even feed the brutes. 


The essay is all as light as that. Yet no reader short of an 
imbecile could go through it without perceiving that its 
author is a perfectly serious politician, with a thirst for the 
Millennium and a belief that those very comic animals the 
politicians are bringing it nearer. The same may be said of 
the wild saturnalia of figures in the essay on “* The Beauty 
of Statistics,” in which he hails 





the coming of the new regiment of the statisticians, who fight with 
tables instead of swords, and whose leaders exhort them on the eve of 
battle with passages out of Blue Books. Statistics and the man I sing. 
Let the next great epic be an Arithmiad. 


Such jocularity about statistics has been frequent on the 
lips of the Philistines, but we have never before heard it 
from a man who obviously pins his hope for the future 
on Blue Books. 


om ok * 


Mr. Lynd’s style is unusually rich and coloured. He pro- 
duces all the effect of sustained brilliance without resorting 
to the usual methods of epigram and verbal jugglery. He 
makes happy phrases often enough, of course. Here are 
some of them : 


Almost everyone who has committed a murder knows that the 
business has its tragic side. 


There are people who are always ready to greet the obscene with a 
cheer, 


To a good many Englishmen the maltreatment of British citizens is 
not in itself an objectionable thing, provided it happens within the 
British Empire. 


There is nothing so like an average superman as a parrot. 


The Labour Leader at home among his followers is commonly 
regarded as a cross between a skunk and a whited sepulchre. 


One goes into politics believing in the faith that will remove moun- 
tains ; one remains in politics, believing in the machine that will remove 
mole hills. 


But generally speaking there are few epigrams. If you 
quote one sentence you find you must quote more. Yet the 
detail is of luxuriant charm; there are masses of original 
tropes, and you are continually coming across words used 
in an individual way. Take a passage like that in which he 
laments Mr. Balfour’s remark about cheerful literature : 


It wasa most unfortunate phrase to quote in public. It confirmed 
every bald old scaramouch in all his hostilities to realism, tragedy, and 
every other form of literature that does not go about with its hat over 
its eye. 

Or take, again, the image he uses to describe the minor poet 
of the moment whom no one dare dispraise : “ some little 
wren of a minor poet who came out of the shell a month 
ago.” That image—a thousand less happy substitutes for 
which might be thought of—is completely incidental and 
unimportant, but it is individual and what one can only 
call “ racy.”” Mr. Lynd’s style is always racy—and above 
all in the sense that il chasse de race. What the race is the 
blindest reader would perceive when he came to the passage 
describing the tragic farce of the food exportation during 
the Irish Famine. 

* * * 


One could have wished that more literary essays had been 
included. There is plenty of incidental literary criticism, 
and the references to authors of all ages, from Plutarch to 
Frazer, are extensive and peculiar. Mr. Lynd’s essays on 
Mr. Conrad might as well have found a place as the dis- 
quisition on Anatole France. But perhaps the author felt 
that, for the sake of unity of tone, literary expositions should 
not be mixed up with the argumentative discourses on 
Heaven and Earth (and Hell) which are the staple of the 
book. I hope that Mr. Lynd will follow this volume up 
with a collection of his literary criticisms. 1 may conclude, 
referring back to my first paragraph, by saying that I have 
never rolled the log of a colleague and a friend with a better 
conscience. 

SoLoMON EaGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


A Lovers’ Tale. By Maurice Hewierr. Ward, Lock. 6s. 
The Titan. By Tueopore Dreiser. Lane. 6s. 

Peter Paragon By Joun Patmer. Sccker. 6s. 
Windylow. By Kineton Parkes. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

It is obvious to say, as Mr. Hewlett’s own publishers 
say, that in A Lovers’ Tale he has gone back to the manner 
of The Forest Lovers. But the obvious is always a mixture 
of the true and the false, and the likeness between the two 
books is to my mind overshadowed by their unlikeness. 
Medizval romance, even in the hands of medieval romancers 
themselves, was remote, fantastic and conjectural. It had 
a world of its own in a land wherein it seemed always, not 
afternoon, but morning, and generally a May morning at 
that. The gulf between romance and reality was deeper 
than a well and wider than a church-door: it served. 
And Mr. Hewlett, for all his brusque and sometimes brutal 
powers of realism, pitched his earliest romance in a key, 
drenched it in an atmosphere, of romantic unreality. The 
blows and bruises were fleshly enough, the heartaches 
human ; but the forests were forests of faery-lands forlorn, 
and Mr. Hewlett invested them with purpureal gleams. 
In his latest romance he gues back to a sterner tone and a 
colder air. He rewrites a saga, and gives it a harsh and 
bare reality more appropriate than any bewildering remote- 
ness. In other words, the remoteness is historical, not 
conventional. The ficreeness and roughness of manners 
and character are discovered, not invented. A knight in 
Tennyson’s Idylls is drawn 

looking as he walked 
Larger than human on the frozen hills, 


and it is to such natural juxtaposition (in emotion as well 
as in scenery) that the characters in this book owe their 
threatening size, not to any imagined amplitude of ether or 
divinity of air. 

What in the story of Cormac and Stangerd is subtly implied, 
half-symbolised under the form of a spae-wife’s spell, is 
really, I think, if I may try to put it in crude and modern 
language, a study of the “ artistic temperament”: of the 
poct’s love for the ideal, his instinctive shrinking from expe- 
rience in which the ideal is objectified—and spoilt. “* Tastes 
sweet the water with such specks of earth?” Cormac, 
anyway, is a poet : 

Sometimes he made verses because he had been moved ; sometimes 
he was moved because he had made verses ; and often he did not know 
which way it had been with him. Although he had no notion of 
setting up for a poet, he thought about himself and his sensations a 
good deal, and had found out already that he did not greatly care 
to do anything unless he could watch himself doing it, and watch the 
thing done as it suffered the doing. 


He was not, in short, a great poet. He lacked the power 
to see life steadily and see it whole. He was self-conscious, 
restless, bitter ; and with this temperament went a passionate 
physical vigour, a taste for quarrel and bloodshed, that made 
it dangerous. His love could not thrive because Stangerd, 
whom he loved, could not understand it. She married 
someone else (and, in time, someone else again)—and all 
that meant trouble. Mr. Hewlett has pitched his psycho- 
logical problem amid large stark simple things and people, 
and told it with a fit simplicity ; the result is at once poetical 
and realistic. The songs interspersed are as suggestive and 
inspiring as the prose narrative itself: they vibrate with the 
authentic music of wind and water. 

One turns to The Titan with something of a shock that the 
same world should harbour such extremes of possibility. 
Here there is no starkness, nothing noble or simple in the 





theme ; largeness there is, but the largeness of bewildering 
and sometimes revolting detail. The Titan himself is q 
business man, forceful, unscrupulous, brutal—not without 
kindness of heart or even the capacity for respect towards 
moral excellence, but utterly without any sort of essential 
rectitude. The story, which is very long and sustained with 
some considerable literary skill, has two main threads of 
interest—the Titan’s Chicago business deals and his amours. 
He is as Napoleonic in the latter as in the former, 
as direct, as convincing—and as deceitful. The business 
part is done with great attention to detail—too 
much so, perhaps: the wheels of the excitement 
get sometimes clogged. The amours are drawn in 
broader, more sweeping lines ; the personality, the physical 
and mental seductiveness, of woman after woman is made 
clear with a sort of careless and precipitate completeness. 
There is much that is ugly, much that is nasty, but Mr. 
Dreiser is no mere “ sordid realist.” This is how he estimates 
the conflict between his Titan and one really incorruptible 
Governor : 


Life rises to a high plane of the dramatic, and hence of the artistic, 
whenever and wherever in the conflict regarding material possession 
there enters a conception of the ideal. It was this that lit for ever 
the beacon fires of Troy, that thundered eternally in the horses’ hoofs 
at Arbela and in the guns at Waterloo. 


Mr. Palmer, as everyone familiar with his stimulating 
dramatic criticism in the Saturday Review knows, writes 
well. But to write a novel well is by no means the same 
thing as to write a good novel, and I cannot help admitting 
that Peter Paragon is not a good novel. Not that there are 
not good and even very good things in it; there were, of 
course, sure to be that. But as a whole it is strangely dis- 


‘appointing. Delineation of character is a ticklish job, 


no doubt ; the delineator, with his mind clear as to the char- 
acter he sees and knows, cannot be expected to judge of 
how his rendering of that character will sound and seem 
to the reader, who has only the literary symbols and not 
the clear vision to go by. But take construction, of which, 
after all, there are laws—not arbitrary, artificial laws, but 
generalisations from reason and experience. Mr. Palmer 
ex hypothesi and ex officio knows more about Aristotle and 
the unities and so forth than most people ; I want to ask him 
with all respect and in all seriousness how he justifies the 
extraordinary coincidences that bring his Miranda back to 
his Peter in the end? Sandra Belloni, one of the most 
beautiful books in the language, is half-spoilt by its inartistic 
use of coincidence: no book can stand the strain; but 
Sandra Belloni contains nothing to compare with the reintro- 
duction of Miranda for improbability. 

Peter Paragon belongs to that now familiar type of novel 
which conducts you through the hero’s childhood, school, 
university (Oxford for choice), and early loves. The begin- 
ning is immeasurably the best part, and raises expectations 
of humour, insight and tenderness which the rest by no 
means fulfils. Mr. and Mrs. Paragon and their relationships 
to Peter are vital—and touching; so is the childish love 
between Peter and Miranda. But the emotional values of 
the Oxford period seem to me in some odd way displaced, 
distorted—and as for the love affairs, I am equally uncon- 
vineed by Bess, Lady Mary, Vivette, the revived Miranda— 
and by Peter himself and Mrs. Paragon as she appears in 
this connection. It is essential that each individuality 
should cohere, that there should be in each a core, al 
identity : and that essential, as far as I can judge, is missed. 
It is a pity that so much intellectual and stylistic power— 
power, too, of sympathy and speculation (this last rather 
marred by an almost cheap superiority, as in the easy dis- 
missal of many modern movements of thought and people)}— 
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should not more completely have found itself ; but doubtless 
it will go on looking. 

Mr. Kineton Parkes has done himself less than justice 
in Windylow, though as usual he shows competence and 
resolution in handling his materials. In Hardware one was 
conscious of a certain hard external effectiveness, a method 
of recording facts in unexceptionable language instead of 
squeezing the tears or laughter out of them: and in Windy- 
low this is exaggerated into an overshadowing fault. The 
growing but old-fashioned town of Weaverton, the family 
rivalries of the local farmers, a glimpse of London “ artistic ”’ 
life, the contrast of the vicious, drunken young farmer 
and the modest, respectable one—thcir relations with the 
lawyer’s charming daughter : it all amounts to an interesting, 
if rather conventional, plot. It might have been galvanised 
into life, and one expects of Mr. Kineton Parkes that it 
should be. But it isn’t—quite. And how hard to bear is 
Bobby Talbot’s would-be raillery ! GERALD GouLD. 


THE DREAMERS 
The Dreamers. A Play in Three Acts. By Lennox 
Ropinson. Maunsel. 2s. net. 

Mr. Lennox Robinson has given us a play of the Emmet 
rebellion. The task set by Mr. Yeats—we believe the play 
was written at his special request—was no light one. Robert 
Emmet, as a theme, has been (one might have thought) 
exhausted long since, and those who greeted the announce- 
ment of Mr. Robinson’s play in Dublin with pessimistic 
prophecies of a rather stale sort of “ national drama ” had 
some excuse. But those who went to The Dreamers, when 
it was recently produced at the Abbey Theatre, expecting 
to see “national drama ”’—as the term is understood in 
Ireland—must have been grievously disappointed, and we 
sympathise fully with the irate patriots who, we hear, vented 
their indignation in an occasional hiss during the two first 
acts. For Mr. Robinson has treated his theme historically. 
That is to say he is impartial, and while he shows us all that 
is best in Emmet’s character, his enthusiasm, his energy, 
his gallant youthfulness, his patience, and his dauntless 
courage, he shows us with equal clearness the inherent 
weaknesses in the mad, fascinating scheme. Emmet’s 
failure must be attributed to one of three causes: lack of 
foresight and practical common sense in his own plans, the 
instability of his followers, or foreknowledge on the part 
of the Government. History leaving him no option, Mr. 
Robinson has written a second act which will provoke 
sentimentalists to loud indignation. 

In the first act we get a glimpse of the truth. “ Believe 
me, Mr. Robert, there’s something perverse in this unfor- 
tunate country, ’tis better we should be governed than that 
we should govern ourselves,” and again, “I say it (the ’98 
rebellion) came to naught because there’s something rotten 
in us, something unstable, ’tisn’t in our nature to succeed,” 
cries Robert Brady, himself a 98 man. But it is in the 
second act that we find the keynote of the play, the second 
act which shows us Emmet impassioned and fervid, yet 
always master of himself, pleading in vain with the timorous 
men of Kildare (“ Sure, this is no time for risings when the 
price of cattle is good and the harvest promises well !”’), 
and then in the second scene, hearing of Howley’s failure 
and the ruin of his plans, rushing out sword in hand followed 
by a handful of loyal men to fight against desperate odds 
while the majority of those who swore to follow him soak 
themselves in whiskey in the neighbouring public-houses. 
“Is this a night for drinking?” his messenger demands 
hotly. “Sure, every night’s a night for drinking,” they 
reply, and the curtain goes down on a scene of unbridled 
carousal while the noise of battle surges up from below. 


Here we have unpleasant truth, bald and unashamed. Odd 
treatment of an historical drama this! No wonder there was 
dissatisfaction in the audience! Yet the third act leaves 
even the patriots sympathetic, or at least unable to blame, 
won over by the sympathetic treatment of the final tragedy, 
and of Emmcet’s farewell to Sarah Curran immediately before 
his arrest. 

His technique and knowledge of stagecraft have always 
been Mr. Robinson’s surest possession. The Dreamers 
shows no lack of power in this respect. And yet we note a 
curious difference from his former work, for now he breaks 
away from the old traditions and conventions. Instead of 
the stereotyped farmhouse kitchen, the half-dozen of peasants 
and the—we had almost said inevitable—tea meal in process 
of preparation, so intimately connected with the Abbey 
Theatre, we get a play with some thirty or forty characters 
and five scenes, only one of which is laid in a “ cottage 
interior.”” Hitherto Mr. Robinson has been a follower of 
the intellectual—as distinguished from the emotional— 
drama, always remorseless, sometimes crucl, never impas- 
sioned. The lad who worshipped Emmet and died in his 
arms has betrayed Mr. Robinson. He has even written a 
love scene. That a man who has fallen hitherto so com- 
pletely under the influence of the analytical school should 
suddenly, and apparently at the mere beckoning of a theme, 
prove himself to be a romanticist of considerable ability is in 
itself sufficiently astonishing. It is not the less so because 
Mr. Robinson himself is probably unaware of it. His second 
act is curiously Shakespearean in structure and treatment. 
The swift action, the moving crowds, humour following hard 
upon the heels of agitation and despair, tragedy linking arms 
with comedy, men and women holding brief colloquies and 
then dropping for ever out of our ken, all are significant 
of the new influence ; but not least so is the treatment of the 
characters themselves. There is a tenderness, an unsus- 
pected sympathy in their drawing, which augurs well for the 
future. Faults the play does not lack. The first act drags 
somewhat and needs cutting, the love scenes are too cold and 
unconvincing, and we miss Sarah Curran from the second 
act. But the strength of the play is unassailable and firm. 
It is one of the most moving plays of recent years. 


A GERMAN WITNESS 
The Berlin Court under William I. By Count Axe. von 
ScnweErinc. Cassell. 16s. net. 

The “ distinguished author ” of this work, before he died, 
expressed a wish that it should be published under an 
assumed name—so it is. “* This remarkable document ” 
came into Messrs. Cassell’s possession (they state in a 
Publishers’ Note) through a “ high personage,” who 
declares that the intimacy which existed between the author and his 
Imperial master was so long-standing and close as to render it both 
logical and legitimate to believe all the details given in the Diary. 
Had authenticity not been thus unquestionably guaranteed 
by Messrs. Cassell, we should certainly have had our doubts. 

Not about the larger portion of the book. There is in the 
chapters about the Royal Hohenzollerns, the German Princes, 
the Chancellors, the Reichstag, the Emperor’s Friends, the 
Eulenberg case and Life in Berlin not only very little which 
is surprising, but very little which is not commonplace and 
unimpeachably old. But there is no doubt whatever about 
the sensational novelty of “ the Diary ” which is printed at 
the end in the first person. And its authenticity is guaran- 
teed by Messrs. Cassell. 

“Friend Axel” was by the Emperor’s side continually 
during the critical weeks last year. His first entry runs :— 


Bern, June 30th, 1914. 
I arrived here last night, summoned by a telegram from Kiel, and I 
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am expecting the return of my Imperial master every moment. I 
wonder how I shall find him after the Sarajevo tragedy ? 

He had not long to wait. The friend of his boyhood had 
changed into a different heing, “ a being that was strange to 
me, in whom shone at intervals dark flashes of hatred, rage, 
and revengeful feelings. . . . He seemed suddenly to have 
aged by ten years; the eyes were sunken, the expression of 
his mouth hard, the general appearance stern and unbending.” 
The Kaiser suddenly broke out into declamation :— 

* Russia shall be punished for the share she has had in this drama ; 
she will suffer for it. She must be either very stupid or very conceited 
if she thinks that Austria will not insist on the chastisement of the 
guilty people. Francis Joseph will not allow the assassins of his 
nephew to escape. Indeed, out of this murder will, perhaps, result the 
ultimate triumph of German civilisation and German polities.” 


Surely, thought Axel, there is really no reason for a war. 
“And yet,” he mused, with uncanny prevision, “I feel 
alarmed, though it would be hard to explain what grounds 
I can have for being so.” Little did he guess as he wrote 
those words that later on they would engender in a reader’s 
breast a suspicion that his whole diary was a fake—a sus- 
picion only allayed by the guarantee of Messrs. Cassell. 

On July 2nd, still “ haunted by that word war,” the 
Count dined with a gentleman whom, with typical German 
thoroughness, he describes in his diary as “ my old friend 
Moltke, the head of the General Staff.” Moltke, too, was 
grave. The Kaiser had just kept him “ for more than four 
hours discussing with him the chances we have of coming 
out with glory from a possible conflict with an enemy he 
would not name to me.” Moltke replied prophetically that 
the Germans might win, but that ‘* we should lose the respect 
and the consideration of Europe, owing to the means we 
should be forced to employ.” 

We have no space to narrate the story of the month : how 
the Count saw the Kaiser continually ; how the Kaiser and 
“ Friend Axel ” went off together on the yacht Hohenzollern ; 
how the Count was horrified by his sovereign’s cynical 
ambition ; how a cold sweat broke over him the first time he 
caught H.I.M. out in “ a deliberate lie ” ; how they returned 
to “the station of Wildpark, near Potsdam” (again our 
diarist is thorough in detail) ; how the Count went to make 
a last appeal to the Emperor to hold his hand back from 
“this awful infamy which I fear is about to be perpetrated.” 
No good ; the Kaiser’s ambition had engulfed him. “I 
have got my cannon,” he cried, referring to the new giant 
guns. 

** Yes, I have my cannon, and do you know what these words mean, 
my friend? No, you do not, so I am going to tell you. They mean 
that at last we have a weapon the like of which has never been seen 
before, and which will wipe out not only the hordes of our enemies, 
but also every means of defence of which they can boast.” 


Again and yet again “ friend Axel” appealed, the last time 
after his blood had been chilled by the barbarities committed 
in Belgium. But the Kaiser was adamant, and his lifelong 
friend then closed his diary abruptly at “ Midnight ” and 
committed suicide—but not apparently before he had sent 
directions to his publishers. 


ITALIAN YESTERDAYS 
Old Calabria. By Norman Dovuctas. Martin Secker. 15s. 
net. 
Vistas in Sicily. By A.S.Rices. Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. 
net. 
More Italian Yesterdays. 
chinson. 16s. net. 
Englishmen seldom travel in Calabria. The persuns to 
whom the country appeals most are erudite students of 


By Mrs. Hucn Fraser. Hut- 





epigraphy, generally Germans. Other people’s ambit js 
restricted by the fear of malaria and by tales of landscapes 
denuded of trees. Places whose inhabitants are not in 
America are generally half-filled with emigrants who have 
returned, and the effects upon local life are even more disas- 
trous. But to the student of Mediterranean history—and all 
the world was once Mediterranean—there is no more exciting 
spot on earth. Calabria is a great waste-paper basket of 
dead civilisations. The Saracens have left their mark in a 
thousand ways. The Albanians have many little colonies 
here. Girolamo de Rada, in part the Mazzini, in part the 
Mistral of Albania, was born and died in the Sila, the ball 
of the foot which is Southern Italy. Pythagoras taught 
here, and Milo of Crotona performed his athletic feats, 
For the last few centuries the Roman Catholic Church 
has lain here uneasily, superimposed upon a fantastic and 
shifting mass of races and traditions. 

Among all these relies Mr. Douglas moves easily. Many 
years of wandering and study of recondite authors have bred 
in him the genial familiarity which is not contempt of his 
subject. He digresses freely, selecting his topics with an 
insouciance which is more apparent than real. He goes to 
Cosenza, for example, but forgets to say a word about the 
place, except that he went there to hunt for a book, seem- 
ingly in vain. The book in question was a mystery called 
Adamo Caduto, by one Serafino della Salandra, published in 
1647, and thereby hangs a tale. For Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
it appears, is indebted to this mystery for its subject, its plan, 
and even for some lines here and there, translated from the 
Italian original. Milton, it is true, did speak of his work 
as “Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme,” but 
Mr. Douglas shows this verse to be a literal transcription 
from Ariosto. 

To such a pronounced pagan as the author, Calabria pre- 
sents innumerable opportunities for joyous war-whoops. 
The credulity of the uneducated Italian, and the persistence 
of beliefs and practices from pre-Christian times have forced 
the Roman Catholic Church to rest upon any basis except 
that of intellectual conviction. Mr. Douglas speaks of the 
wholesale manufacture of saints, and the curious similarity 
of their accomplishments, especially their tricks of flying 
and of working cures. He is disgusted by the pathological 
symptoms, ranging from simple imbecility to scatophagy, 
acclaimed by their biographers as signs of their extraordinary 
saintliness. Towards the end of the book the author lets 
himself go: monasteries become “ monkeries,”’ Christianity, 
the systems of Plato, Pythagoras, and others are cursed and 
cast loose, with a multitude of dots to express the inexpres- 
sible. The author’s digressions are very fascinating ; but in 
fairness to him we must not omit to say that he is not always 
digressing, and that his descriptions, both of men and of 
scenery, are charming and humorous. He has set a new 
standard for the writers of commentaries and other such 
works. 

A narrow channel separates Sicily from Calabria, but the 
island visited by Mr. and Mrs. Riggs might almost be in 
another planet. The author is an American, who con- 
tinually disparages the travelling habits of his compatriots. 
He dislikes their use of Baedeker, but himself carries one of 
his ubiquitous red volumes. His travels are limited to the 
railway, his history is generally peptonised scraps of Freeman. 
His language may be allowed to speak for itself. ‘“ Right 
here another picturesque legend dealing with Polyphemus 
develops.” Having thus subtly suggested the atmosphere 
in which Beef Trusts flourish, the author tells the tale of 
Acis and Galatea. Regarded as a mere guide-book, a com- 
panion for tourists in a hurry, Vistas in Sicily has points in 
its favour. But it fails entirely to convey any definite im- 
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pression of the life of the people, and the author’s frequent 
efforts to disentangle the several racial and religious in- 
fluences which have given the country its unique personality 
never go very far. The book contains a great many misprints. 
More Italian Yesterdays, like the book to which it is a 
sequel, has been written more for the admirer of Mrs. Hugh 
Fraser’s writings than for the student of things Italian. 
For unless the latter happens to be exceptionally catholic in 
his tastes, he or she may find the author’s width of range 
somewhat bewildering. She begins with a few chapters 
about St. Benedict and the early days of monasticism. 
Thence, by way of the Pantheon, she brings us to Father 
Mastai, later Pope Pio Nono. This is followed by chapters 
on Queen Joan of Naples, one or two episodes of the Napo- 
leonic age, and some scenery and one or two personal reminis- 
eences. Taken as a whole, this is a book about the Middle 
Ages rather than about Italy. Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s hand 
rests upon two classes of men, others she passes over. The 
favoured ones are the great saints and the sanguinary 
potentates. She must be very fond, one is sure, of the plays 
of Webster. It is not unfair to Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s choice of 
subjects to suggest that the glorification of the Roman 
Catholic Church has been her chief object in writing this 
book. Therein she provides a useful antidote to Mr. Norman 
Douglas, by showing that saints may be often saintly, and 
that the people who believe in miracles are sometimes able to 
produce unexpected evidence in support of their faith. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The War, Women, and Unemployment. By the Women’s Group 
Executive. Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster. 2d. 


Careers. (4th Edition of The Fingerpost.) A Guide to the Professions 
and Occupations of Educated Women and Girls. Women’s 
Employment Publishing Co., 5 Prince’s Street, Cavendish Square, 
W. Is. 6d. 

Women in Industry : a Bibliography. By L. W. Parworrn and D. 
ZiMMERN. Women’s Industrial Council, 7 John Street, Adelphi, 
We. is. 


The Occupations of Women according to the Census of England and 
Wales. Same authors and publisher. 6d. 


No one could gain a better idea of the change that has come over the 
position of women, and over their aspirations and desires, than by 
reading these four pamphlets, all of them excellent in quality. The 
new Fabian Tract is an eye-opener as to our habitual neglect of the 
problem of unemployment as it affects the woman wage-earner, and it 
gives at the same time admirably practical hints and suggestions how 
best to deal with it. The complaint is made that, whilst the Minority 
Report plan of ** maintenance under training” has been adopted with 
regard to more than a million men whose industrial employment has 
temporarily disappeared, next to nothing of the kind was adopted for 
the several hundred thousand independent women wage-earners who 
found themselves in like case. Careers gives us 336 pages of excellent 
information as to the openings for women when they have been trained. 
Women in Industry affords a list of over two thousand books, articles, 
and reports, classified by occupations and subjects. Like all biblio- 
gtaphies, it is incomplete—it is, indeed, adequate only as regards the 
past decade or so—but it will be a valuable guide. The Occupations 
of Women makes impressive use of the Census tables. Nearly a quarter 
of all the clerks are now women (thirty years ago only 3 or 4 per cent.), 
more than half the telegraphists and telephone operators (forty years 
4go not a tenth of them), and three-tenths of the photographers (half 
4 century ago scarcely any of them). 

Altogether, four excellent picces of work by and about women. 


The Governments of France, Italy, and Germany. By A. Lawrence 
ae Humphrey Milford, for the Harvard University Press. 
. 6d. net. 


It was a distinctly good idea to reprint, in a slightly abridged 
form, certain chapters from Prof. Lowell’s massive Governments and 
Parties in Continental Europe, as there is a shortage of good and up-to- 
date works on foreign constitutions. ‘Lhis book will enable students 
— the right answer to that ancient and subtle examination question : 

© what extent is the Kaiser a constitutional monarch? We are 
er by the way, that at present there is no exposition at all of the 
uUssian Constitution in the English language. 
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The Dread of Responsibility 


By EMILE FAGUET, Translated, with Introduction, by 
EMILY JAMES PUTNAM (Mrs. G. H. Putnam). 


“Mrs. Putnam has preserved in ber English rendering more than 
any English reader has the right to expect of these stimulating 
qualities, and she has contributed, too, a brief but thoughtful and 


erudite introduc:ion.'"—New Statesman 


Alsace and Lorraine 


From Czsar to Kaiser, 58 B.C.—1871 A.D. 


By RUTH 


PUTNAM. With Illustration and Maps. Miss Putnam's 
work gives the reader a history of Alsace-Lorraine from Charle 
magne to the Franco-Prussian War in 1870-1871 


Deutschland Uber Alles 


Compiled and Analysed by JOHN JAY CHAPMAN. 


One American's Opinion of 


the European War © wurrawee. 


* An excellent summing-up of the British case-'"’—Scotsman 
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n the Fighting Line ‘“‘suzniey. 

The fighter in this case is a loyal and sturdy-minded little typist in 
a City office . . . who battles along her allotted path proud to be 


part of the machine—' For I'm English, and it’s as much my Empire 
as anyone's." ''—Times 


The Jester 


The Jester is a man and a lover under his motley, and after an 
adventurous quest he finds the Lady of his Dreams. 
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THE CITY 


ERE is a marked demand for high-yielding trustee 
securities like the recently issued Queensland Four- 
and-a-Half per Cent. Five-Year Loan, which has risen 
from its issue price of 99 to 100. The Great Central Railway 
is going to issue £750,000 of 3} per cent. Second Debenture 
Stock ; if it would make it redeemable at a fixed date, it 
would be popular, but railway companies do not do that sort 
of thing. Railway shareholders are thankful they have to 
bear only one-fourth of the increased wages bill; without 
the war they would have had to bear the whole of it, for the 
men were out for concessions. The Government is becoming 
very popular in railway circles. The market in armament 
shares, however, is nervous about the Government’s inten- 
tion of taking over certain works. Shipping shares continue 
to be picked up by the clever people, and there is also good 
buying of S. Smith & Sons (Motor Accessories) at 22s. 9d., 
and Mond Nickel at round about 80s. Both are good 
investments. 
* ~ * 

The Treasury regulations prohibiting dealings in securities 
which had not been in “* physical possession ” in the United 
Kingdom since September 30th, 1914, and which did not 
bear the English stamp prior to the same date, bore very 
hardly upon those Belgian refugees who had sought shelter 
in this country and had been able to bring with them some 
of their securities, for they were precluded from raising 
money in the United Kingdom on those of their investments 
which might otherwise have found a market here. Antwerp, 
in particular, has been one of the great markets of Europe for 
South American Government and Bank Loans and Shares, 
whilst Brussels was particularly interested in the securities 
of tramway companies operating in different parts of the 
world. Inability to sell these securities was the more annoy- 
ing to many of the refugees in that several of them have been 
able, by various means, to obtain possession of securities 
which they had left in their homes. On these facts being 
brought to its notice, the Treasury has wisely agreed to 
permit dealings in securities which were issued or quoted in 
the United Kingdom, even if they do not comply with the 
above regulations, provided that the seller can furnish proof 
that his securities are neither directly nor indirectly of enemy 
ownership. The English stamp of 1 per cent. must, however, 
be impressed on the bonds. It is gratifying to see that the 
Treasury is open to reason in some of these technical matters, 
and there is one absurdity to which it might at once direct 
attention. This is that minimum prices are not adjusted 
according to the amount of interest accrued upon the 
security. For instance, up to the 12th inst., when six 
months’ interest was payable, the Japanese Government 
Five per Cent. Sterling Loan quotation included the interest, 
and the minimum price was 91. On the date named, how- 
ever, the bonds were marked * ex dividend,’ which means 
that purchasers no longer receive the coupon ; but instead of 
the minimum price being reduced by the amount of the 
interest payment just made, it remains at 91, with the result 
that a purchase on the 13th would cost 24 per cent. more 
than on the previous day. As a consequence these bonds, 
which were saleable on the one day, became unsaleable on 
the next, and unless the regulation is altered or prices change 
it means that holders of these bonds will not be able to find 
buyers until August or September next, when £2 or more of 
interest has accrued. This applies to all the stocks for 
which minimum prices have been fixed. Where the actual 
price is higher than the minimum price it does not matter, 
but these cases are unfortunately few in number. 

* * * 

The Forestal Land, Timber, and Railways Company has 
issued a circular in which it prepares shareholders for a 
reduction in the dividend for the financial year ended 
December 81st last. It is not intended to pay the usual 
interim dividend on the Preference or Ordinary Shares until 
the accounts for the year have been received and the profits 
ascertained. This company is a most interesting one, for it 
owns nearly five and a half million acres of freehold and 
leasehold land in the Chaco district of Argentina and in the 
Province of Santa Fé, with quebracho forests and factories 


for the manufacture of tanning extract. It owns light rail- 
ways, steamers, etc., and goes in for farming and stock- 
raising. Its principal source of income is derived from the 
valuable extracts it makes from quebracho wood, which are 
extensively used in tanning leather, whilst it also supplies 
railway sleepers, posts, ete. The company has outstanding 
about £2,300,000 of Five per Cent. Debentures, £1,540,000 of 
Six per Cent. Participating Preference Shares, and £1,540,000 
Ordinary Shares. For 1913 the Preference received 11 per 
cent. and the Ordinary 15 per cent. The outbreak of war 
seriously embarrassed the company on account of the 
magnitude of its operations, for it had many cargoes afloat, 
numerous deliveries to complete, and payments to receive all 
over Europe and in the United States, in connection with 
which it had utilised credits from banks in England, France, 
and Germany. Now, however, matters are becoming better 
organised, and the enormous demand for tanning extracts 
resulting from the boom in leather and leather products 
brought about by the war has atoned for the loss of the 
large German and Austrian markets. Although the circular 
does not refer to it, the company some time ago practically 
absorbed its principal competitor in Europe in quebracho 
extract, the German firm of H. Renner & Co., on whose 
securities it guaranteed certain dividends. This is a liability 
which during the war the company will not be called upon 
to fulfil, although it is probable that the German company 
is protected by funds in that country. The Forestal Land 
Company has ar. excellent world-wide business, and the 
demand for its products is likely to be great for some years 
after the war, so that its securities should now be attractive 
purchases, particularly the First Mortgage Five per Cent. Re- 
funding Debentures, which can be picked up at about 95. 
These debentures are repayable at 102} by 35 annual 
drawings, the first of which commenced in 1913, and interest 
is payable free of English income tax, which is a most 
important consideration now, and brings the yicld up to 


‘nearly 6 per cent., without counting the profit on redemption. 


The Preference at 26s. 6d. and Ordinary at 32s. 6d. should 
also turn out profitable purchases. 


* * * 


Reports from Argentina do not disguise the fact that the 
financial crisis brought about by the war has been most 
severe. Land speculation has been killed, and bankruptcies 
have been unpleasantly numerous ; in fact, the position is 
identical with that of Canada, except that the country is 
not losing many of its workers by reason of the war, is already 
assured of big crops, and has not to face war taxation. A 
vessel carrying a shipload of American merchants has just 
arrived at Buenos Ayres, their purpose being to see what 
openings are afforded by the war to American manufacturers. 
American banks have already opened branches at Buenos 
Ayres and Rio de Janciro, and the Government of the United 
States has behaved very astutely by raising on its own 
initiative its diplomatic representative in Argentina to the 
rank of an ambassador, which, the Buenos Ayres papers 
state, was appreciated as a high compliment, and was im- 
mediately reciprocated. The placing of an Argentine Loan 
in America and the appointment of a commercial attaché 
to the United States Embassy in Buenos Ayres show that 
the United States Government is backing up its business 
men; it has gone so far as to send a technical delegate to 
make a study of the Argentine Railway System so as to 
ascertain to what extent these railways (mostly under 
British and French control) could fill their requirements In 
America. Argentine papers also refer to the recent visit of 
M. Caillaux, which, although shrouded in mystery, Was 
officially designated as being a ‘‘ commercial ” mission, a0 
is understood to have been connected with purchases © 
sugar. After all this it is quite cheering to read that, 
according to a cablegram received from London, a party © 
British and French business men were on their way to the 
Argentine to see if they could turn present conditions to 
account. Whether they were going as buyers or sellers was 
not clear; but, according to some letters I have seen from 
Buenos Ayres, the world is at present in such a topsy-turvy 
condition that Argentina has actually been exporting man 
factures to France and England. Emit Davies. 
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WHY THE WAR CANNOT BE FINAL 


Its true and only cause. The only way to obtain 

finality in armaments and war. The deciding 

factor for peace or war. The eternal enemy. 
Empires and expansion. 
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NEW FABIAN TRACT. 
No. 178. 


THE WAR, WOMEN 


AND 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


BY 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
FABIAN WOMEN’S GROUP. 


Price (28 pages in coloured cover) 2d.; postage $d. ; 1 doz 
(13) 1s. 6d., postage 4d. 
Special terms for large orders. 


THE FABIAN SOCIETY 
25, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 

















To Discuss— 
THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT IN 
ITS RELATION TO WAR AND PEACE. 

THREE GREAT MEETINGS 
for men and women will be held at the CENTRAL HALL, WEST- 
MINSTER, on Monday, March 22nd, at 11 a.m., 2.30 p.m. and 6 p.m. 

Chairman :, The Rev. W. TEMPLE. 
SPEAKERS: 
The Rev. A. H. Gray. 
Mrs. Barbara McKenzie. 
Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin. 
Miss Zoe Fairfield 


The Rev. E. S. Woods 
Miss Maude Roydon. 
The Rev. Dr. Dearmer 


H. W. Nevinson, Esq. 
The Rev. Richard Roberts. 
Miss Eglantyne Jebb. 
Miss Catherine E.Marshall.| The Rt. Rev. The Lord 
The Rev. Dr. Orchard. Bishop of Lincoln. Mrs. Bruce Glasier. 
Reserved Seats: For one meeting .. ° 7/6, 5/0, 2%, 1/0, 
For the 3 meetings -- E80, 1216. 6/0, 2. 
Admission free. Please apply for tickets to Miss Lucy Gardner, The Collegium 
’ $2, St. George’s Square, London, S.W. Stamped addressed envelopes should be sent 
when applying for tickets. 
N.B.—Please send for programmes for distribution, and speak of this Conference to 
your friends. 





























OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 

Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. Full particulars 

te ge of the prospectus may be obtained from the Head Master, Bootham 
» York, 





TYPEWRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


: description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
set yl TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 

n . 


T YPEWRITING undertaken by expert. Author's MSS., Plays. 
Reports, end ° ** ‘ ys, 
—C. F., 27 Sandringham | Rood Golders Gees ae eee ee ee 


TO LET. Se ON ee 
FURNISHED STUDIO, with Bedroom curtained off, in beautiful 


old house overlooking river. Ten minutes from Hammersmith Broadw: 
Large garden. 1 a week, including attendance and light. Private family. Suit 
¢ lady.—Box 266. THe New STaTEsMAN. 10 Great Queen Street. Kingsway. W.C. 
A —es — oT sseommnand to Students and other persons of moderate 
} APARTMENTS at 40 Paulton’ 
S.W., kept by a first-rate cook and thoroughly trustworthy woman." “helse® 
: SITUATION WANTED. 
[°° PUBLISHERS.—A reliable Country Traveller, with a first-rate 
pa oun eee of the leading booksellers in Great Britain, is anxious to get in 
a good firm anxious to be well represented either alone or jointly with 


one other pe 
. —e rm Box 270, THz New Statesman Office, 10 Great 























HE frequent publication of Special 
Supplements dealing with particular 


subjects of interest and importance is a 
feature of THE NEW STATESMAN. 
Those already published include : 


THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 
RURAL REFORM. 

*INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 
THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 
SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 

*CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 
WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 

MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 

THE MODERN THEATRE. 

COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR. 
* Out of print. 

Blue Book Supplements are also issued at regular 
intervals. 

The purpose of these is to rescue from undeserved 
obscurity the mass of interesting and enormously 
valuable information which is regularly being pub- 
lished at the public expense, and almost as regularly 
overlooked ; and at the same time to provide 
Members of Parliament, local administrators, 
officials, political and social workers, and all others 
interested in public affairs, with a convenient and 
complete résumé of official publications. 


Copies of Back Numbers more than two months old are sold 
at 1/- per copy, and may be obtained from the Publisher, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/— abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eight Guineas per page and pro rata, or Eight 
Shillings per inch, single column. 


Financial— 
Reports - - 10 Guineas per page 
Meetings - 12 a —* 
Prospectuses 15 ie cae tae 


Educational and Municipal Appointments 
Tenpence per line (12 lines per inch). 


Latest day for “Copy,” Wednesday. All com- 
munications should be addressed to THE 
MANAGER, “ THe New Statesman,” 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE FABIAN SOCIETY 


FABIAN ESSAYS IN SOCIALISM. Seven Essays on Socialism by Srpney Wess, 
BERNARD SHAW, ANNIE Besant, Hupert Briann, Sir Sypney Oxtvier, K.C.M.G., 
Wittram Crarkg, and GranamM Wattas. First published in 1889. Republished 
(but not revised) in 1908 with new Preface by the Editor, Bernarp SuHaw. 
Paper, 6d. (postage 2$d.) Cloth, 1s. 6d. (postage 4d.). 

WHAT TO READ on Social and Economic Subjects. A classified list of the best 
books on subjects important to the progressive politician and social student. 
Interleaved. Paper, 1s. Cloth, 2s. 

THE RURAL PROBLEM, Report of the Fabian Rural Enquiry Committee, 
prepared by the Chairman, H. D. Harpen. Cloth, 2s. 6d. (postage 3d.). 

THIS MISERY OF BOOTS. By H.G. Wetts. 3d. (postage 1d.). 

BALLADS AND LYRICS OF SOCIALISM. By E. Nessrr. Paper, 6d. Cloth, 1s. 

WOMEN WORKERS IN SEVEN PROFESSIONS. Edited by Professor Epirx 
Mor tey for the Fabian Women’s Group, 1914. 6s. net. 




















NEW FABIAN TRACT. 


SOCIALISM AND THE ARTS OF USE. 
By A. CLUTTON BROCK 


In this latest Fabian Tract Mr. Clutton Brock discusses, with his well-known literary skill, the relation ot Socialism 
to Art. He holds that while it is a mistake to consider it impossible to make beautiful things by machinery, 
nevertheless the ideas of the Industrial Age are hostile to Art. “What Art wants is not the patronage of superior 
persons, but a fair chance with the ordinary man ; and that Socialism would give it, if it gave the ordinary man a fair 
chance of enjoying those things which his ancestors enjoyed.” Price ONE PENNY ; by Post, 1}. 
































A Selection of Fabian Tracts 


Bound Volume 
of Tracts con- 
taining those 
opposite and all 
others that are 
in print, about 
80in all. Buck- 
ram, 53. Od. net 


(postage 6d.) 


(Price 1d. each, except where otherwise stated) 





General Socialism Special Current Problems 
5. Facts for Socialists («31st thousand) 170. Profit-sharing and Co-partnership. By E. R. Pease 
7. Capital and Land 150. State Purchase of Railways (2d.). By Emit Davies 
P * : * y y 
$5. The Impossibilities of Anarchism (2d.). 131. The Decline in the Birth Rate. By Sipney Wess 
By Bernarv SHaw 162. Family Life on a Pound a Weck (2d.). 
69. The Difficulties of Individualism. By Mrs. Pemaer Reeves 
By Stoney Wese 149. The Endowment of Motherhood (2d.). 


By H. D, Harsen 
155. The Case against the Referendum. 
By Currrorp D. Suarr 


107. Socialism for Millionaires. By Bernarp Suaw 
146. Socialism and Superior Brains. By Bernaro Suaw 





st. Socialism—True and False. By Siponey Weep 153. The Twentieth Century Reform Bill. 
147. Capital and Compensation. By E. R. Pease By H. H. Sxesser 
159. The Necessary Basis of Society. By Sioney Wess 116. Fabianism and the Fiscal Question 
169. The Socialist Movement in Germany (2d.). 158. The Case against the C.O.S. By Mrs. Townsnend 
By W. S. Sanvers 176. The War and the Workers. Handbook of Some 
Immediate Measures to Prevent Unemploy- 
Local and Municipal Problems ment and Relieve Distress. By Sipney Wess 
138. Municipal Trading < 
156. What an Education Committee can do (3d.) Biographical and Miscellaneous 
148. What a Health Committee can do 41. The Fabian Society : its Early History. 
172. What about the Rates? By Sipney Wess By Bernarp Suaw 
125. Municipalisation by Provinces 70. Report on Fabian Policy 
173. Public wersus Private Electricity Supply. 167. William Morris (zd.). By Mrs. Townsuenp 
By C. A. Baxer 168. John Stuart Mill (2d.). By Jvuius West 
145. The Case for School Nurseries. 166. Robert Owen (2d.). By Miss B. L. Hurcuins 
By Mrs. TownsnEenp 165. Francis Place (2d.). By Sr. Joun G. Ervine 
137. Parish Councils and Village Life 174, Charles Kingsley (2d.), By Corwyn E, Vuttiamy 
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